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THE COVER-The NewsLeTTER 
salutes the Office of Foreign 
Buildings on its 50th anniversary 
and features the architect's 
rendering of FBO’s newest 
building, the U.S. Embassy in 
Tokyo. Under construction since 
May 1974, the Embassy will be 
dedicated and occupied in early 
September. Architects were 
Gruen Associates, Inc., of Los 
Angeles; the builders were 
Ohbayashi-Gumi, Ltd., of Tokyo. 
See related article on FBO’'s 
worldwide operations on page 
16. 
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WHITE HOUSE CEREMONY—President Ford signs the treaty limiting the size of underground nuclear explosions for peaceful purposes 
at a ceremony in the East Room on May 28. A simultaneous ceremony was held in Moscow, with General Secretary Brezhnev signing for 
the Soviet Union. Looking on, left to right, are Arthur W. Rovine, Assistant Legal Adviser, Treaty Affairs, State Department; Senator John J. 
Sparkman, D.-Ala.; Soviet Ambassador Anatoliy F. Dobryin; Secretary Kissinger; Representative Melvin Price, D.-Ill.; Dr. Robert C. Sea- 
mans, Jr., Administrator, Energy Research and Development Administration. 


U.S. and U.S.S.R. sign new treaty on nuclear explosions 


In ceremonies in Washington and 
Moscow on May 28, President Ford 


and General Secretary Leonid 
Brezhnev signed the Treaty on Under- 
ground Nuclear Explosions for Peace- 
ful Purposes. 

The five-year treaty places the same 
limitation on the yield of individual 
peaceful nuclear explosions as an ear- 
lier treaty placed on nuclear weapons 
tests. Both treaties will now be sent to 
the Senate for ratification. 

The signing ceremonies were held 
at the White House and the Kremlin. 

During the summit meeting in July 
1974, President Nixon and General 
Secretary Brezhnev signed the Treaty 
on the Limitation of Underground Nu- 
clear Weapons Tests—the so-called 
Threshold Test Ban Treaty—which 
prohibits tests having a yield above 
150 kilotons (equivalent to 150,000 
tons of TNT). This restriction on yield 


This report was submitted by Ada- 
lyn Davis, Deputy Public Affairs Ad- 
viser, Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency. 
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would have a possible loophole if 
peaceful nuclear explosions (PNEs) 
were permitted with a yield higher than 
150 KT, since there is no fundamental 
distinction between the technology of 
a nuclear explosive used as a weapon 
and a nuclear explosive used for a 
peaceful purpose. 

Article III of the Threshold Test Ban 
Treaty specifically excluded PNEs 
from its provisions and called for a 
separate agreement to be negotiated 
governing them. Negotiations were 
begun in Moscow in October 1974. 
The U.S. Delegation was led by Am- 
bassador to the U.S.S.R. Walter 
Stoessel and included experts from 
the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, the Department of State, the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Energy 
Research and Development Agency. 
The talks, involving subject matter of 
great technical complexity, spanned 
six working sessions over an 18-month 
period. They resulted, in early April of 
this year, in the Treaty on Under- 
ground Nuclear Explosions for Peace- 
ful Purposes. 


These agreements are significant in 
two ways. The Threshold Test Ban re- 
moves the possibility of testing, and 
therefore producing, new nuclear 
weapons with enormous explosive 
yield—some in the megaton range—as 
has been the direction in the past. The 
other, the PNE agreement, established 
the principle of on-site inspection for 
monitoring an arms control agreement 
on the territories of the parties—an ar- 
rangement which the Soviet Union has 
never permitted on its soil. 


Nuclear weapon testing 


Ever since World War II, the United 
States has been engaged in a continu- 
ing effort to find an enduring solution 
to the problems resulting from the pro- 
duction and stockpiling of nuclear 
weapons. By the mid-fifties, it was ap- 
parent that a key element of control 
was the cessation of nuclear weapon 
testing. Nuclear weapon technology 
was being advanced at a rapid rate, and 
the testing phase was necessary before 
inprovements in weapon design could 
be put into production and added to the 
nuclear arsenal. 
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Despite intensive negotiating efforts 
with the Soviet Union over the past two 
decades (primarily in the Geneva Con- 
ference on the Discontinuance of Nu- 
clear Weapons Tests in the late fifties 
and the Eighteen-Nation Disarmament 
Conference, later designated the Con- 
ference of the Committee on Disar- 
mament), the problem of working out 
verification procedures to ensure com- 
pliance of a ban on nuclear weapon 
tests in all environments proved too 
difficult a negotiating task. 

The first breakthrough came in 
1963, when the Limited Test Ban was 
signed by the Soviet Union, the United 
States and the United Kingdom. This 
treaty prohibited nuclear weapons test- 
ing in the atmosphere, in outer space 
and underwater. The parties also 
agreed not to carry out any nuclear 
weapon test explosion, or any other 
explosion, in any other environ- 
ment—i.e. underground—that caused 
radioactive debris to be present be- 
yond the borders of the country where 
the explosion took place. Verification 
was to be my national technical means 
only; e.g. using seismic instruments 
outside the territory of the country 
being monitored. 

Underground explosions were not 
included in the 1963 treaty because it 
was not possible to verify adequately 
by instruments alone that tests were 
not being conducted in that environ- 
ment. It was impossible in many cases 
to distinguish between the seismic 
signals caused by an underground nu- 
clear explosion and those caused by 
earthquakes. 

A comprehensive test ban has con- 
tinued to elude negotiators because of 
the problem of working out verifica- 
tion arrangements which would not be 
so intrusive that the Soviet Union 

would be unwilling to adopt them, but 
would be sufficiently effective to as- 
sure compliance with the prohibition 
against testing in all environments. 
The United States government has 
conducted extensive research in an ef- 
fort to solve this problem—an invest- 
ment of over $300 million over the 
past decade. 

In view of this longstanding im- 
passe, the United States and the Sovie: 
Union agreed in the spring of 1974 to 
pursue the possibilities of further par- 
tial restrictions on nuclear weapon test- 
ing. A team of U.S. experts was sent to 
Moscow for technical talks. The result 
was the Threshold Test Ban Treaty. 
Both nations have the capability by 
their own national technical means to 
distinguish between underground nu- 
clear explosions and earthquakes when 
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the yield is as high as the 150 KT 
threshold. 

The treaty is accompanied by a pro- 
tocol detailing technical data to be ex- 
changed including information on the 
geology of the testing areas, and limit- 
ing testing to specific designated test 
sites to assist verification. Data will 
also be exchanged on a certain number 
of ‘‘calibration tests.’’ 

Agreement to exchange such de- 
tailed data represents a significant de- 
gree of direct cooperation by the two 
major nuclear powers in the effort to 
control nuclear armaments. For the 
first time, each party will make avail- 
able to the other data relating to its 
nuclear weapons test program. 
Moreover, the mutual restraint repre- 
sented by the threshold test ban treaty 
will determine the size and explosive 
force of the nuclear warheads to be 
deployed in the decade of the eighties. 
Of particular importance is the rela- 
tionship between reduced explosive 
power for warheads and reduced im- 
plications for a first strike capability. 


Underground nuclear explosions 
for peaceful purposes 

Both the United States and the 
Soviet Union have had research, de- 
velopment, and testing programs for 
PNEs for a number of years. Work in 
the United States to date has failed to 
find any applications which appear to 
be both technically and economically 
feasible. The United States Congress 
has not appropriated any funds for ex- 
periments for several years. The 
Soviet Union, however, is interested 
in pursuing a research, development 
and testing program. 

The United States had three basic 
objectives in participating in the PNE 
negotiations: 

— PNEs must not provide weapon- 
related data otherwise precluded 
by the Threshold Test Ban Trea- 
ty. 

— The fact that PNE activities are 
not contributing such data must 
be adequately verifiable. 

— The agreement must be consist- 
ent with existing treaty obliga- 
tions, including in particular the 
Limited Test Ban Treaty of 1963. 


The Treaty signed with the Soviet 
Union fulfills these objectives. Speci- 
fically, the two nations have agreed 
not to carry out any individual peaceful 
nuclear explosion with a yield ex- 
ceeding 150 kilotons, not to carry out 
any group explosion (consisting of a 
number of individual explosions) with 
an aggregate yield exceeding 1500 


kilotons, and to carry out all PNEs ina 
manner which will preserve the integ- 
rity of the Limited Test Ban Treaty. 

A protocol to the PNE treaty sets 
forth the specific operational arrange- 
ments agreed to for making sure that no 
weapons-related benefits precluded by 
the Threshold Test Ban Treaty are de- 
rived by carrying out a peaceful nu- 
clear explosion. The scope and detail 
of the protocol attest to the complexity 
of the problem. 

The central task facing the negotia- 
tors was to devise procedures which 
provide certainty that no single device 
would be exploded with a yield above 
150 KT. The difficulty arises when the 
aggregate yield of group explosions is 
larger than 150 KT. Seismic instru- 
ments located far distant from the site 
of the explosion would only register 
the total yield of the entire group. It is 
necessary, therefore, to have obser- 
vers and instruments at the site of the 
explosion itself to determine the yield 
of the individual devices making up the 
group explosion. 

As an example of the procedures 
agreed to, for any Soviet group PNE 
with an aggregate yield above 150 
KT, American observers will have the 
right to place instruments down into 
the holes containing the nuclear de- 
vices in order to measure the yield of 
the explosions. One such instrument 
in the current state of the art is called a 
SLIFER, an acronym that stands for 
Shorted Location Indication by Fre- 
quency of Electrical Resonance. It 
measures the yield of the explosion by 
measuring the speed of the shockwave 
as it travels from the center of the exp- 
losion. 

Both treaties are being sent to the 
U.S. Senate for ratification. They will 
enter into force upon exchange of in- 
struments of ratification by the two 
parties. Both treaties will remain in 
force for a period of five years and will 
be extended for successive five-year 
periods, unless either party wishes to 
terminate them. 

The Threshold Test Ban Treaty con- 
tains a formal commitment by the par- 
ties to continue negotiations with a 
view toward achieving a solution to the 
problem of the cessation of all under- 
ground weapon tests. If a comprehen- 
sive test ban can be achieved, that trea- 
ty would replace the threshold ban. 

The article in the Treaty on Peaceful 
Explosions relating to duration 
specifies that ‘‘under no circumstances 
shall either Party be entitled to termi- 
nate this Treaty while the Treaty on the 
Limitation of Underground Nuclear 
Weapon Tests remains in force.”’ 





Barbara Walters interviews the Secretary 


Barbara Walters interviewed Secre- 
tary Kissinger on NBC’s Today Show 
on May 17. A transcript of the inter- 
view follows: 


MISS WALTERS: Mr. Secretary, how do 
you feel knowing that you are the target 
of criticism for a whole segment of the 
Republican party? How do you feel 
knowing that you are considered a lia- 
bility? 

SECRETARY KISSINGER: Foreign pol- 
icy is an important aspect of the lives of 
Americans and most Secretaries of State 
have been the subject of attack at one 
point or another. I do not look at my 
task as a political one. I have to do the 
best I can for peace and the economic 
progress of the United States and I can- 
not worry about particular political at- 
tacks. 


Doesn't it ever get to you personally? It 
has been an awful lot. 

My father, who collects news clips 
on me, indicates that he would prefer 
getting different ones than the ones he 
has been receiving. I would prefer more 
unanimity, but I can live with what is 
going on. 


If President Ford is re-elected, would 
you stay on as Secretary of State? 

I do not want to tie the conduct of 
foreign policy to me personally. If a 
foreign policy is well designed, then it 
should be able to be carried out by many 
people. 

So, on the whole, I would prefer not 
to stay. 

On the other hand, I do not want to 
say today, when I do not know the cir- 
cumstances that exist, the necessities 
that the President may feel he has, that I 
won't even listen to him, but on the 
whole I would prefer to leave. 


One of the most controversial matters 
concerning you has been the report in 
the Woodward and Bernstein book, The 
Final Days, that Richard Nixon, in 
those last days, asked you to get down 
on your knees and pray with him. 
Woodward and Bernstein say that this 
is true, that you told aides of the inci- 
dent. Is it true or false? 

I have taken the position that I would 
not comment on incidents in the 
Woodward and Bernstein book. The 
last week of President Nixon’s incum- 
bency was a very tragic, personal ex- 
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perience for a man who had gone 
through a great deal of travail, and with 
whom I had worked closely. 

I do not believe that the authors un- 
derstood the complexity of human 
motivations in all the accounts they give 
of various incidents, but I do not want 
to go into the details of what was a very 
difficult and a much more complicated 
period. 


I have to pursue this, Mr. Secretary, 
because this is such a telling point. As 


far as the motivations , that is something 


one can have disagreement about, but 
as to whether an incident occurred 
when there are only two people who 
would know it, one being the President 
and one being the Secretary of State, 
and the Secretary of State refuses to say 
whether it is accurate or not, leaving 
aside thé motivations, I think it is very 
hard for an audience to understand 
why. 

Because I believe that for me—if | 
Start going into one event, I have to go 
into all events. 


Well, that is the major one. 

If I go into all events, I will then have 
to write my perception of the history of 
that period. I simply believe that it is 
not appropriate for me, for somebody 
who had such close experience now to 
go into essentially personal matters on 
television or anywhere else. 


Is the book essentially accurate? 

I think the rendition of the sequence 
of events, insofar as I know it, it was 
essentially accurate. Many other aspects 
of the book I consider factually inaccu- 
rate. 


Mr. Secretary, another point of con- 
troversy about you stems from the 
statement allegedly made by you to Ad- 
miral Elmo Zumwalt, former Chief of 
Naval Operations. 

In his book he quotes you as saying 
that in 1970 you said, ‘‘The United 
States has passed its historic high point. 
It is on a downhill. My job is to 
negotiate the second-best position for 
the United States available before the 
Soviet Union and the United States both 
perceive these changes in balance have 
occurred.”’ 

Did you ever say anything like this? 

I think the statement is totally untrue. 
Admiral Zumwalt alleges that I made 


this statement on a train going to an 
Army-Navy football game. Now, if 
anybody has ever been on a train going 
to an Army-Navy football game, you 
cannot imagine that a group of Admirals 
and advisers to the President sit together 
and discuss the relationship of Athens 
to Sparta and whether that is a particu- 
larly good audience to which to say the 
United States has passed its zenith. Nor 
when you go to an Army-Navy football 
game with the Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions do you expect that he then writes a 
memorandum of conversation, God 
knows how many days or weeks later, 
of his recollection of what may or may 
not have been said. I did not say it. It is 
not my view. 

Our policy has never been conducted 
on that assumption. Our policy assumes 
that the United States can achieve its 
purposes in this world and can work for 
peace without giving up its values or 
interests. 


You also supposedly said to Admiral 
Zumwalt, ‘‘The American people lack 
the will to do the things necessary to 
achieve strategic parity and to maintain 
superiority.’’ Is that incorrect? 

Well, I think Admiral Zumwalt is 
running for the Senate in Virginia 
against somebody who is not called 
Kissinger, but I am not sure he has yet 
fully understood this. I do not believe 
that the United States lacks the will to 
achieve strategic parity. | have sup- 
ported, since I have come here, every 
budget recommended by the Defense 
Department. I believe we have strategic 
parity. I believe we can maintain it. We 
have suffered no setback anywhere in 
the world ever for lack of strength. 


There has been much talk about the fact 
that your trip to Africa might have hurt 
President Ford’s chances in the 
primaries in several southern states. 
One member of the Ford Election com- 
mittee is quoted in Newsweek 
Magazine as saying, ‘‘Sending Kis- 
singer to Africa to be the black man’s 
brother right before three southern 
primaries was insane.’’ Couldn't you 
have taken this trip later, after the 
primaries. 

I wasn’t sent to Africa, first of all, to 
be anybody’s brother. I was sent to Af- 
rica to prevent a conflagration in the 
southern part of Africa and to see 
whether the Communist influence from 
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the Soviet Union and Cuba could be 
checked and a hopeful evolution could 
be started. Now, as for my trip— 


Couldn’ t you have done it after the Texas 
primary, for example? 

It is my responsibility as Secretary of 
State to recommend to the President the 
best timing. The timing was dictated by 
these factors: there was a meeting in 
Nairobi, an international meeting in 
Nairobi, which I wanted to address on 
behalf of the President and the Adminis- 
tration, about international develop- 
ments. 

Secondly, several of the key leaders 
of Africa whom I had to see on this 
problem were leaving for the month of 
May on various trips they had already 
planned. This is why I picked the 
period. 

The President and I went over this in 
great detail. As in all other things, he 
personally approved every proposal that 
I made. I briefed the Cabinet two weeks 
before I went, in the presence of all of 
the political experts, and nobody said 
this was a bad, inopportune time to go. I 
don’t believe it is my obligation as Sec- 
retary of State to introduce political 
considerations into the conduct of 
foreign policy. 

The President decided that this was 
the right time to go, and I think he de- 
serves a great deal of credit for focusing 
on the substance of foreign policy and 
not gearing it to the weekly primaries 
that are taking place. 


How do you feel about the controversy 
over the Panama Canal? 

First of all, it has to be understood 
that these negotiations on the Panama 
Canal are not something that was in- 
vented recently. The negotiations on the 
Panama Canal have been going on for 
12 years. They have been conducted by 
three different Presidents, and they have 
been conducted by three different Presi- 
dents because each of them came to the 
conclusion that he had an obligation to 
see whether it was possible to assure the 
safe and neutral passage of ships of all 
nations, including, of course, of the 
United States, through the Panama 
Canal without alienating all of Latin 
America. 

Up to this moment, not one line of an 
agreement has even been put down on 
paper. After such an agreement exists, 
which is—I don’t know—certainly not 
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imminent—after such an agreement 
exists, one-third and one members of 
the Senate can block it. We need a two- 
thirds vote in the Senate to ratify. Be- 
fore we conclude it, we will discuss it in 
full detail with both houses of the Con- 
gress. 

There is no question of giving up the 
Panama Canal. The issue is whether our 
interests in the Panama Canal should be 
maintained under conditions of constant 
political tension with the entire Western 
Hemisphere or whether we can bring 
about a safer and better arrangement. 

If necessary, we will defend the 
Panama Canal. When we defend the 
Panama Canal, we want to be able to 
tell the American people that we've 
made every effort to achieve a better ar- 
rangement. And we cannot agree to the 
proposition that a President should not 
even make that exploration, and should 
not even engage in a negotiation to see 
what is possible. Which is all that is 
going on at this moment. 


If there should be a war over the 
Panama Canal, we would send troops? 
If we have to defend the Panama 
Canal, we will defend it. And that will 
depend whether we can get the terms we 
consider essential for our security. 


Cuba. You warned Cuba 
further intervention in Africa. 
Yes. 


against 


Well, suppose Cuba doesn't take your 
warning. Suppose it sends troops to 
Rhodesia. What will the United States 
do? 

Well, our African policy is designed 
to avert this eventuality. 


But suppose. 

If Cuba—I have said it repeatedly—if 
Cuba engages in further military adven- 
tures, it will raise the gravest question 
for the United States. I said it before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
only last week. I have said it publicly— 


But what? Troops? Would we send 
troops? We have given these warnings, 
and a lot of people say ‘‘Fine, Mr. Sec- 
retary. You give these warnings, but, 
you know, what specifically are you 
talking about?"’ 

What we would do and where we 
would do it, I don’t think we should 
discuss now, and I don’t believe that the 


danger is imminent. I believe that we 
can avert the problem. But if the Cu- 
bans engage in military adventures in 
Africa, it can only be as surrogates of 
the Soviet Union, and if that happens, 
we are facing a serious international 
crisis, which we would then discuss 
fully with the Congress, explain fully to 
the American public, but towards which 
this Administration will certainly not be 
indifferent. 


Mr. Secretary, earlier in this interview 
we talked about the vague possibility, 
but still the possibility, that there might 
be a war, a battle over Panama. And 
you said if there were that we would 


fight, that we would send troops— 


That is correct. 


Now, if vou say it about one part of the 
world, I would think you would be will- 
ing to say it about another. If Cuba 
should intervene and send troops into 
Rhodesia, would there be the possibility 
of our sending troops? 

I would think that it is a problem that 
can be dealt with without sending troops 
to Africa, but I also believe that it is the 
primary objective of our foreign policy 
to prevent this from happening, and | 
am confident that we can prevent it, or 
at least I hope very much that we can 
prevent it from happening. 


The way you answer that question 
makes me want to ask, are you then 
talking about taking some direct action 
in Cuba? 

Barbara, I think it would be ex- 
tremely unwise for me to say what we 
will do in circumstances that have not 
yet arisen, on which we have not made 
any final decisions, and I must warn, I 
can only warn, any country, any outside 
power that thinks of military adventures 
in Africa that it would not be taken 
lightly in the United States. 


Realistically, Mr. Secretary, how can 
we support the black majority while 
protecting the white minority? If fight- 
ing breaks out, the probability is that 
we would not commit troops. So, what 
leverage do we have? 

The problem in Africa before my trip 
was that war in southern Africa had al- 
ready started, that we had seen in other 
parts of Africa, that if these operations 
continued to gain momentum, the 
danger of Soviet and Cuban interven- 
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tion would multiply and that therefore 
we would see more and more external 
intervention and the radicalization of a 
continent upon which we depend for 30 
to 60 percent of our imports of criti- 
cal materials, and Europe and Japan 
from 60 to 90 percent of some of their 
critical materials like manganese, 
cobalt and similar items. 

The United States is attempting to de- 
flect this into a peaceful path, and to 
give the nations in the area a moderate 
alternative, and to give the black and 
white communities an opportunity to 
work out their destinies through negoti- 
ation with each other. 

The leverage we have is—if we can 
promise them, or if we can indicate 
progress and hope rather than con- 
flict, that perhaps all of the parties 
will conclude that negotiation is pref- 
erable to bloodshed. 


And we turn our attention to the Mid- 
dle East. Prime Minister Rabin said 
this week that he thought that it might 
be possible to have negotiations with 
Syria during this year to end the state 
of war. He said they would need the 
help of a third nation; that is probably 
the United States. Now, is that the 
next step-negotiation with Syria? 

We are prepared to be helpful in 
whatever forum the parties can agree 
to. Until recently, Syria has taken the 
position that it would not negotiate 
separately, but only together with 
other Arab countries. When Prime 
Minister Rabin was here in the United 
States last February, we agreed on 
certain procedures that could be fol- 
lowed, and certain proposals that 
could be made. We began exploring 
these ideas with various Arab gov- 
ernments when the situation in Leba- 
non erupted to a point that it absorbed 
all of the energies of all of the parties 
and, therefore, the process of explora- 
tion has been interrupted since the end 
of March—not because it has been— 
because there have been any conclu- 
sive answers yet. I believe that as the 
situation in Lebanon settles down, it 
will be possible to begin this process 
of exploration again. 

In this, Israel indicated it was pre- 
pared to proceed on all fronts simul- 
taneously in return for a certain prog- 
ress towards ending the state of war. 
We have, as I said, had no conclusive 
answers. If that approach does not 
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work, then we will have to talk to the 
parties again, either about the possi- 
bility of separate negotiations, or 
some other framework for all of the 
negotiations. 


Well, there seems to be such a stale- 
mate, this past fall. Now, with this 
possibility of conversation with Syria, 
it seems that something has happened. 
Has something? Or is this just wishful 
thinking? 

In the Middle East things usually 
oscillate between excessive optimism 
and excessive pessimism. And they 
always go through periods of stale- 
mate in which all parties feel each 
other out, and come to an understand- 
ing of the limits of their possibilities. I 
believe that progress towards peace in 
the Middle East is possible. I believe 
that the chief elements for it exist, and 
that it is only a question of time before 
the momentum starts again. 


The first time you and I did an inter- 
view together—it was eight years 
ago—and I asked you if you thought 
the crisis in the Middle East would be 
over in ten years, and you said, 
‘“*Yes.’’ That gives us two more years 
fo 20. 
Three more years. 


I don’t add. That is one of my prob- 
lems. Three more years to go. 

I think in three more years we can 
have made very substantial progress 
towards peace, or achieve peace. 


Do you think we may have peace in 
three years? 


I think it’s possible. 


Mr. Secretary, turning to Viet-Nam. 
Are you surprised that there was no 
bloodbath there, as was predicted? 

I am gratified that in Viet-Nam it- 
self there has not been a bloodbath, al- 
though in Cambodia there has been 
horrendous suffering and hundreds of 
thousands killed and by any definition 
there has been a terrible bloodbath in 
Cambodia. We don’t know yet what is 
going to happen in Viet-Nam. It is 
only a year since Saigon fell and the 
process of assimilation has only 
started. But we would be very pleased 
if the loss of life and suffering in 
Viet-Nam would have finally stopped. 


When do you think the United States 


will recognize the Government of 
Viet-Nam? What would it take for us 
to do that? 

I think the issue between us and 
Viet-Nam is the accounting for miss- 
ing in action and full accounting for 
the remains of Americans who were 
shot down over Viet-Nam or other- 
wise killed in Viet-Nam. This is the 
absolute precondition without which 
we cannot consider the normalization 
of relations. All our talks with the 
North Vietnamese up to this point 
have concentrated, I would say, al- 
most exclusively on the subject of the 
American missing in action, and only 
as we make progress on that can we 
begin other diplomatic conversations. 


Are you making progress? 
So far we have not made any prog- 
ress, no. 


Why? 

Because the North Vietnamese be- 
lieve they can blackmail us by using 
the remains of Americans to extort 
economic and other aid, and we will 
not be blackmailed by the American 
suffering, and we will not attach any 
conditions to the missing in action. 


China. Have you had any contact, 
have you had any word through the 
Chinese envoys in this country that the 
policy and the relationships with the 
United States are the same since the 
new government in China has taken 
place? 

All indications are that the relations 
between us and China have not been 
affected by the domestic changes in 
the People’s Republic, and every con- 
versation that American officials or 
other Americans have had in China 
has confirmed this. 


Do you have any plans, or would you 
like to go back to China now and meet 
the new leader? 

Well, it’s been an annual event. But 
I think I should wait until our own 


domestic turmoil has calmed down a 
bit. 


Can you imagine yourself going be- 


fore, let's say, November or January? 


I can imagine myself going before 
January, but not so easily before 
November. 


Thank you, Mr. Secretary. 
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First FSO assigned in domestic program 


FSO-3 John Collins has been 
selected as the Department’s first par- 
ticipant in the new Special Domestic 
Assignment Program. Mr. Collins has 
been assigned to 
Madison, Wis., as 
Executive Assist- 
ant to Manuel 
Carballo, the Sec- 
retary for Health 
and Social Serv- 
ices of the gov- 
ernment of Wis- 
consin. 

The assignment 
was made under 
the authority of 
the recent amendment of the Foreign 
Service Act which calls on the De- 
partment to place a ‘‘substantial 
number of Foreign Service officers in 
the United States, or any of its ter- 
ritories or possessions, ‘for signifi- 
cant duty’ with a State or local gov- 
ernment, public school, community 
college, the Congress, or any other 
public organization’’ designated by 
the Secretary. 

Mr. Collins, who is currently at 
Embassy Athens, entered the Foreign 
Service in 1961 and has served in 
Syria, Sweden, and Greece. Depart- 
ment tours have included PER and 
INR. He is a graduate of St. John’s 
University and received a law degree 
from New York University in 1961. 
He will assume his new assignment in 
August. 

Wisconsin Governor Patrick J. 
Lucey, in announcing the assignment, 
expressed his pleasure in welcoming 
to the Wisconsin State Government 
‘*a man with Mr. Collins’ extensive 
experience in government and foreign 
affairs.’’ He said, *‘This new program 
provides state and local government 
officials with a valuable opportunity 
to exchange perspectives with gov- 


Mr. Collins 


Secretary visits five nations 


Secretary Kissinger returned to 
Washington on May 27 after a 
nine-day trip to confer with leaders 
in Norway, Sweden, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, Luxembourg 
and the United Kingdom. 

Dr. Kissinger also attended the 
Ministerial Meeting of the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization in 
Oslo and the Council of Ministers 
meeting of the Central Treaty Or- 
ganization in London. 
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ernment representatives who spend 
most of their time in Washington and 
overseas.”” 

Secretary Carballo noted that **Mr. 
Collins’ newest assignment will give 
the department the benefits of his out- 
standing past experience and train- 
ing . . . and it will afford him the op- 
portunity to further develop his man- 
agement skills and knowledge of gov- 
ernment operation.” 

Foreign Service officers who are in- 
terested in being assigned under the 
‘‘Assignment America’’ program— 
who have one year or less remaining 
in their present tour and who now or 
soon will meet the 10-to-15 year serv- 
ice requirement—are urged to see or 
write to their Career Development Of- 
ficer in PER/CDA/FS as soon as pos- 
sible. 

‘*This expression of interest will 
assist PER in the process of identify- 
ing candidates for these positions as 
they develop,’’ officials point out. 
**PER is also reviewing the list of 
FSO’s eligible for such an assignment 
and will be in touch with individual 
officers as specific jobs are iden- 
tified.”” 


POST CHANGES 


The United States will close the 
American Consulate in St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, Canada, effective 
July 30. The American Consul in St. 
John’s, John Moore, will become 
Consul General in Halifax and will 
continue to serve the Newfoundland 
area, with which he is well ac- 
quainted. 

The closing of the Consulate is part 
of a worldwide reduction in American 
Consulates prompted by budgetary 
stringencies and changing local condi- 
tions. In the case of St. John’s, the 
phasing out of U.S. military installa- 
tions in Newfoundland and a decrease 
in the resident American community 
resulted in a considerable reduction in 
the need for consular services. 


FSS review panel meets 


The 1976 Foreign Service Staff Re- 
view Panel convened May 25 to re- 
view the performance records of all 
FSS-8 secretarial, communications 
and records, and miscellaneous 
worldwide and domestic (DES) per- 
sonnel. 

The Panel members are David G. 
Brown, FSO-4, EA/J, Chairman; 
Suzanne Ben Aida, FSSO-6, P; and 
Ann M. Clavette, FSSO-4, OC/S. 


‘Livy’ Merchant dies; 
former Under Secretary 


Ambassador (Ret.) Livingston T. 
Merchant, 72, a former Under Secre- 
tary for Political Affairs and twice 
U.S. envoy to Canada, died at his 
home in Washington on May 15. 

One of the Nation’s top diplomats, 
Ambassador Merchant received the 
1976 Foreign Service Cup from the 
American Foreign Service Associa- 
tion, Diplomatic and Consular Offi- 
cers, Retired, and the American 
Foreign Service Protective Associa- 
tion on Foreign Service Day in the 
Department on April 2. 

During his distinguished career 
Ambassador Merchant also received 
the Career Service Award of the Na- 
tional Civil Service League in 1958, 
the Rockefeller Public Service Award 
in 1961, and other high honors. 

After a career with the investment 
counseling firm of Scudder, Stevens 
& Clark, Ambassador Merchant 
joined the State Department in 1942 
as Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Defense Materials. He held such as- 
signments as Chief of the War Areas 
Division; Counselor for Economic Af- 
fairs, with the rank of Minister, at the 
U.S. Embassy in Paris; Chief of the 
Aviation Division in the Department; 
Counselor of the U.S. Embassy in 
Nanking, China; Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs; and 
Deputy for Political Affairs to the 
U.S. Special Representative to 
Europe. 

Ambassador Merchant later served 
as Alternate U.S. Permanent Repre- 
sentative to the North Atlantic Coun- 
cil in Paris, with the rank of Ambas- 
sador; Assistant Secretary for Euro- 
pean Affairs; twice Ambassador to 
Canada (1956-58, 1961-62); and 
Under Secretary for Political Affairs, 
from 1959 to 1961. From 1965 to 
1968 Ambassador Merchant, who had 
retired from the Foreign Service in 
1962, served as an Executive Director 
of the World Bank. 

Ambassador Merchant leaves his 
wife, the former Elizabeth Stiles, of 
the home address, 4101 Cathedral 
Ave., Washington, D.C. 20016; a 
son, the Rev. Livingston T., of Dal- 
las, Tex.; a daughter, Mary Jasperson 
of Mill Valley, Calif.; six grandchil- 
dren, and a great grandchild. 

The family suggested that expres- 
sions of sympathy be in the form of 
contributions to the Scholarship Fund 
of the American Foreign Service As- 
sociation, 2101 E Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 





The Law of the Sea Conference— 
A report by Ambassador T. Vincent Learson 


The third substantive session of the 
Law of the Sea Conference has just 
ended in New York. The Conference 
will resume for another seven-week 
session from August 2 through Sep- 
tember 17, also in New York. 

Many chiefs of delegation have said 
that “1976 is the year of decision.”’ 
The key question is whether or not the 
great majority of nations consider that 
the benefits of a broadly acceptable 
treaty outweigh the costs of no treaty. 
If this is so—and I think most nations 
including our own believe that a 
widely accepted treaty is in the best 
interests of all—then this is the time 
when this political decision must be 
implemented. Our goal is to produce a 
treaty ready for signature early next 
year. That goal is attainable if we 
complete substantive negotiations this 
summer. 

A treaty, to be broadly acceptable 
and enduring, must be one which pro- 
tects the fundamental interests of the 
United States and those of other coun- 
tries. Public support for a treaty can- 
not be expected unless our concerns 
are met. Other countries have their 
own priorities. None of these interests 
are inconsistent with a new common 
framework of basic rules—a new con- 
stitution for the oceans—if the will 
exists to do this. 

I think it is useful to remind our- 
selves that we are dealing not only 
with an area of 70 percent of the 
world, but with a subject that involves 
a wide range of issues of critical im- 
portance to all countries, but not of 
the same importance to all. We are 
dealing with issues of national secu- 
rity, with questions of resources of 
enormous value, with sources of food 
both for the present and the future, 
with questions of science and en- 
vironmental protection which funda- 
mentally affect how we can safely and 
knowledgeably move into this fron- 
tier. 

One thing ought to be evident to all: 
no other nation can or should decide 
these issues without regard to their ef- 
fect upon other nations. This is an 
issue in which the nations of the world 
are uniquely linked. 

The Conference seeks to reach an 
agreement by consensus on a package 
treaty covering a broad spectrum of 
issues—a 12-mile territorial sea, un- 
impeded passage through and over 
Straits, a 200-mile economic zone 
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with coastal state control over the re- 
sources and with freedom of naviga- 
tion and overflight in that zone, provi- 
sions for pollution control, rules re- 
garding scientific research, and an in- 
ternational regime for the develop- 
ment of deep seabed mineral re- 
sources. Linked to all these is the 
necessity for procedures for the set- 
tlement of disputes. 

These are, and have been, the key 
issues before the Conference. 

On April 8 Secretary Kissinger 
made a major statement on the Law of 
the Sea negotiations and visited with 
Conference leaders. The Secretary's 
statement and appearance were widely 
welcomed as an indication of the 
high-level United States interest in an 
early and successful conclusion to the 
negotiations, and his new proposals 
regarding the deep seabeds were wel- 
comed as evidence of a real effort to 
accommodate fairly the interests of 
industrial and developing countries. 

The question of a regime for the 
deep seabeds is certainly one of the 
most contentious and difficult of this 
Conference. 

The text on the deep seabeds as it 
emerged from the Geneva session in 
1975 did not, in very critical ways, 
begin to meet the fundamental re- 


quirements of the U.S. and other re- 
sources. It was widely recognized that 
the deep seabed portion of the Single 
Negotiating Text that was produced at 
the end of the Geneva session in May 
1975 did not represent a satisfactory 
basis for negotiations in the view of 
the U.S. and many other developed 
States. 

In light of the developments at the 
New York session, we believe that 
most countries now genuinely seek a 
deep seabed regime to which all na- 
tions can agree. They also recognize 
that the time for reaching political 
compromise on vital issues has ar- 
rived. Hence, the negotiations on 
deep seabeds in Committee I are now 
characterized by a more constructive 
spirit of moderation than heretofore. 
There are a number of significant 
changes in the new text: 

— First, the texts set forth a system 
for exploitation of deep seabed re- 
sources that provides for mining by 
States and their nationals pursuant to 
contracts with a new international Au- 
thority. An Annex elaborates in some 
detail the procedures to be used in 
concluding such contracts and cir- 
cumscribes the Authority’s discretion 
in granting contracts. 

— Second, as part of the system of 
access, there would be mining sites 
reserved for exploitation by the En- 
terprise or by developing countries. 
The exploitation system ensures that 
mining activities conducted directly 


AUCKLAND—Shown at the recent opening of AmTech '76, a major U.S. trade show, are, 
left to right, James Goodsell, Director, U.S. Trade Center, Sydney; George Gair, New Zea- 
land Minister of Housing and Deputy Finance Minister, who opened the exhibition; Ambas- 
sador and Mrs. Armistead !. Seiden, Jr.; and John E. (Ed) Williams, Consul General, Auckland. 
The highly successful show introduced the latest U.S. products in the fields of computers and 
related technology, business machines and graphic arts equipment to New Zealand. Off-the- 
floor sales plus projections for first-year sales totaled over $13 million. 
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by the Authority, through the Enter- 
prise, will be undertaken on the same 
conditions as other mining operations. 

— Third, the texts do not grant the 
Authority power to impose direct con- 
trols over seabed production levels 
and prices. 

Fourth, the texts now clarify that 
the Authority’s powers and functions 
concern the administration of deep 
seabed resources and do not extend to 
other non-resource activities in the 
deep seabed. 

Based on our experience at the re- 
cent session and on initial review of 
the new text, it is clear that there are a 
number of very important issues on 
which that text remains unsatisfactory 
to us. These will be considered at the 
next session and include, among other 
issues, the vital question of composi- 
tion and voting system for the Coun- 
cil. 

Part II of the new text deals with 
the issues of greatest importance to the 
greatest number of States. The clear 
overall impression of the debate in 
New York was that Part II of the 
Geneva Single Negotiating Text was 
broadly acceptable. There was con- 
tinued broad support for a 12-mile ter- 
ritorial sea, a transit passage regime in 
Straits used for international naviga- 
tion, and a 200-mile economic zone. 
Few changes were made to the text. 

We believe that some additional 
negotiations will be required in order 
to arrive at acceptable formulas that 
can be included in a final convention. 
One of these issues is the high seas 
status of the economic zone. It is our 
view, and that of a large number of 
other states, that the economic zone 
should remain high seas, without 
prejudice to the fishing and other 
rights that are granted coastal states in 
the zone under the convention. 

A second area that remains to be re- 
solved is that of the interests of land- 
locked and ‘‘ geographically disadvan- 
taged”” states in access to resources of 
the economic zone of their coastal 
neighbors. The efforts of these States 
to seek recognition of their interests 
was one of the main features of the re- 
cent session; it is an issue that must be 
fairly resolved. 

Objectives in the pollution part of 
the Law of the Sea negotiations have 
been to establish effective environ- 
mental protection obligations with re- 
gard to all sources of marine pollu- 
tion. 

We believe that the general tenor of 
the negotiations on pollution ques- 
tions indicates that the Conference has 
reached fairly substantial agreement 
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not only on general obligations of 
states with respect to pollution, but on 
the much more difficult issues of pol- 
lution from vessels. The essence of 
this accommodation in very general 
terms would be the establishment of 
international standards, with certain 
enforcement rights accorded to the 
coastal state, as well as to flag and 
port states. 

On the question of scientific re- 
search, there has been difficulty in 
finding a reasonable accommodation 
of views. 

Many coastal countries sought a 
right to consent to all scientific re- 
search in the economic zone. Our ob- 
jective is to preserve maximum free- 
dom of scientific research, with cer- 
tain obligations—such as notice, 
data-sharing, and open publication of 
results—that ensure that the interests 
of coastal States and all mankind are 
protected. In an attempt to reach a 
reasonable accommodation, Secretary 
Kissinger stated a willingness to ac- 
cept a reasonable approach distin- 
guishing between types of scientific 
research, with resource-oriented re- 
search subject to coastal State consent 


and non-resource research subject to 
certain international obligations. This 
type of approach was discussed, but 
the Revised Single Negotiating Text is 
more restrictive. 

A new text has also been issued on 
peaceful settlement of disputes. Effec- 
tive provisions for the binding settle- 
ment of disputes arising from the in- 
terpretations or application of the Law 
of the Sea Conference are an essential 
part of a negotiated package. Without 
provision for compulsory settlement 
of disputes, the substantive provisions 
of the Convention would be subject to 
unilateral interpretation, and the deli- 
cate balance of rights and duties 
achieved in a Convention would be 
quickly upset. 

In sum, this is a garantuan task. We 
are attempting to devise enduring 
rules for the future under the pressure 
of very immediate concerns. It is a 
test of vision and of will. If enough 
countries have that vision and will, we 
can write a good treaty that will en- 
dure because it fairly protects the es- 
sential interests of all. What is at stake 
in these negotiations will fully justify 
the time and effort spent. 


Work on ’78 budget gets under way 


The Department’s work on its FY 
1978 budget is well under way. It is 


being prepared in a three-phase cycle 
focused on assuring that decisions on 
resource allocation are consistent with 
foreign policy objectives. Playing a 
central role is the Priorities Policy 
Group (PPG), under the direction of 
Deputy Under Secretary for Manage- 
ment Lawrence S. Eagleburger. 

The first phase in the budget cycle 
began last January with a broad policy 
trends paper prepared by the Policy 
Planning Staff. The paper was sent to 
bureaus as preliminary overall policy 
guidance January 30 with instructions 
to prepare ‘‘policy issues papers with 
resource implications’’ for the PPG. 

The PPG then reviewed major 
selected issues and sent policy guid- 
ance to the Department’s central 
budget office for initial budget pro- 
jections and for detailed hearings 
scheduled for June. At this stage the 
Department was also asked to react to 
significant State Department policy 
issues identified by the Office of 
Management and Budget (OMB). 

A task force of representatives of 
PPG principals and budget analysts 
held preliminary hearings on the re- 
quests of 23 bureaus and offices to re- 
fine and consolidate key issues for 
PPG review. A significant new con- 


tribution to this process was an inde- 
pendent initial review of all issues pa- 
pers by members of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff. 

At the conclusion of the task force 
hearings a half dozen major issues for 
FY 78 were rank ordered and pre- 
sented to the PPG for review and rec- 
ommendations. Assistant secretaries 
or office heads of bureaus under re- 
view were invited to participate. 
Seven assistant secretaries and office 
heads have met so far with the PPG on 
FY 78 issues. 

In the second phase, the central 
budget office will ask for bureau 
budgets in mid-June and July. 

The results of the central budget of- 
fice’s review of preliminary budgets 
will be presented to the PPG. 

In the third phase of the budget cy- 
cle, scheduled to begin in August, the 
PPG will review final staffing and 
funding levels and recommend 
specific requests to be included in the 
budget. The Department’s budget will 
then be submitted to OMB in Sep- 
tember. OMB will notify the Depart- 
ment of its reactions, and, finally, the 
State Department’s budget will be in- 
corporated in the President’s budget 
and sent to Congress. By then it’s 


time to start the cycle again for the FY 
°79 budget. 
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SECRETARY KISSINGER 


The relationship between America and Africa 


Secretary Kissinger appeared be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on May'!13 to report on his 
two-week trip to Africa and on the 
state of U.S. relations with that conti- 
nent. His testimony follows: 


I am pleased to have this opportu- 
nity to report to you on my visit to Af- 
rica and on the state of our relations 
with this increasingly important con- 
tinent. 

A sound relationship between 
America and Africa is crucial to an in- 
ternational structure of relations that 
promotes peace, widening prosperity, 
and human dignity. When I began my 
African trip, war had already begun in 
the south of the continent, risking 
possible great power conflict. Af- 
rica’s hopes for steady economic de- 
velopment were being distorted by in- 
creasingly radical forces; and the 
course of peaceful social change 
threatened to degenerate into wide- 
spread bloodshed. For this reason 
President Ford directed me to go to 
Africa to present proposals aimed at 
bringing about moderate, negotiated 
solutions to the urgent political prob- 
lems of southern Africa, to the long- 
term economic development of the 
continent; and to strengthen our ties 
with Africa in the service of interests 
we share—peace, independence, 
prosperity, respect for human dignity, 
and justice. 

I believe that we have laid a sound 
foundation for progress in these areas. 
It is this progress which I want to dis- 
cuss with you today. 


The importance of Africa 
to the industrial democracies 


Africa is of immense size, strategi- 
cally located, with governments of 
substantial significance in numbers 
and growing in influence in the coun- 
cils of the world. The interdependence 
of America and our allies with Africa 
is increasingly obvious. Africa is a 
continent of vast resources. We de- 
pend on Africa for many key products: 
cobalt, chrome, oil, cocoa, man- 
ganese, platinum, diamonds, 
aluminum, and others. In many of 
these commodities Africa supplies 
from thirty to sixty percent of our total 
imports. 

In the last two decades, American 
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investments in black Africa have more 
than quadrupled to over one and one- 
half billion dollars. Trade has grown 
at an even faster rate; Africa’s impor- 
tance to us as a commercial 
partner—as a producer of energy and 
commodities and as a market for our 
own products—is substantial and 
bound to grow in the future. 

The reliance of Europe and Japan 
on Africa for key raw materials is 
even greater than our own. For exam- 
ple, three-quarters of the manganese 
imported by the European Commu- 
nity, and over half that imported by 
Japan, comes from Africa. The conti- 
nent provides a growing area of in- 
vestment for our allies, and is an im- 
portant trading partner as well. West- 
ern Europe and Japan’s combined 
trade with Africa now exceeds $30 
billion a year. 

Thus, an independent and prosper- 
ing Africa is of considerable conse- 
quence to the security, political and 
economic interests of all the great in- 
dustrial democracies. For her part, 
Africa recognizes full well the crucial 
importance of our markets and in- 
vestments to her own prosperity. And 
politically, the emphasis which Afri- 
can leaders placed in conversations 
with me on the need and importance 
of American action and support is 
proof that our assets and our moral in- 
fluence are recognized and valued on 
the continent. 

We are, in addition, bound by a 
moral dimension—the cultural herit- 
age of 23 million Americans, and the 
moral sympathy of over 200 million 
Americans who understand the moti- 
vations of peoples who would estab- 
lish their freedom and prosperity 
against great odds. 

Thus, the formulation of a sound re- 
lationship between America and Af- 
rica is of considerable importance to 
our country. It is, as well, a complex 
and difficult task: 

® Never before in history has so 
revolutionary a change occurred with 
such rapidity as Africa’s transition 
from colonialism to independence. 
Many African states are but a decade 
or so old. 

® Moreover, a continent of nearly 
50 nations cannot easily, if at all, be 
encompassed by a single, coherent 
policy. Africa’s drive for unity is a re- 


ality; yet Africa’s great diversity 
makes clearcut, general formulations 
difficult to achieve and apply. 

® If Africa is not to become a grave 
source of great power conflict and of 
international tensions, Africa’s prob- 
lems must be for Africans to solve. 
They must not be permitted to become 
the subject of great power rivalry and 
confrontation. Their ultimate resolu- 
tion lies in the processes of Africa’s 
own internal political and social 
evolution. 

Significant developments in recent 
years make it clear that Africa oc- 
cupies an important place in the 
course and the conduct of interna- 
tional affairs. The spread of national 
independence in Africa has done 
much to transform the numerical and 
the political makeup of world institu- 
tions and the nature of international 
affairs. Political and social pressures, 
especially in Southern Africa have 
raised the threat that the continent 
might once again become an arena for 
big-power competition, with profound 
implications for global stability. And 
major changes have taken place in the 
international economy, leading the 
developing nations of Africa to claim 
more control over their economic des- 
tiny and a greater share in global 
prosperity. 

To take account of such changes on 
the international scene, and with the 
aim of strengthening the relationship 
between the United States and Africa, 
President Ford in 1974 ordered a re- 
view of our African policy. As part of 
this effort I announced one year ago 
that I would visit Africa in the spring 
of 1976. Last September, I set forth 
the fundamental elements of our pol- 
icy toward Africa to members of the 
Organization for African Unity as- 
sembled in New York for the United 
Nations. 

I said then that America had three 
major concerns: 

— that the African continent be 
free of great power rivalry or conflict; 

— that all of the continent should 
have the right of self-determination; 
and 

— that Africa attain prosperity for 
its people and become a strong partic- 
ipant in the global economic order— 
an economic partner with a growing 
stake in the international system. 
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Last year the situation in Africa 
took on a new and serious dimension. 
For the first time since the colonial era 
in Africa was largely brought to an 
end in the early 1960’s, external in- 
terventions had begun to control and 
direct an essentially African problem. 

In the hope of halting a dangerously 
escalating situation in Angola, we 
undertook a wide range of diplomatic 
and other activity pointing toward a 
cessation of foreign intervention and a 
negotiated African solution. 

But the impact of our domestic de- 
bate overwhelmed the possibilities of 
diplomacy. In January, on behalf of 
the Administration, I put before the 
Senate our views on the consequences 
of our inaction on Angola. I shall not 
review those arguments again today. 

Soviet-Cuban intervention had con- 
tributed to an increasingly dangerous 
situation turning the political evolu- 
tion away from African aspirations 
and towards great power confronta- 
tion. 

— The Soviets and Cubans had im- 
posed their solution on Angola. Their 
forces were entrenched there, and 
fresh opportunities lay before them. 

— With the end of the Portuguese 
era in Africa, pressure was building 
on Rhodesia, regarded by Africans as 
the last major vestige of colonialism. 
Events in Angola encouraged radicals 
to press for a military solution in 
Rhodesia. 

— With radical influence on the 
rise, and with immense outside mili- 
tary strength apparently behind the 
radicals, even moderate and responsi- 
ble African leaders—firm proponents 
of peaceful change—began to con- 
clude there was no alternative but to 
embrace the cause of violence. By 
March of this year, guerrilla actions 
had begun to break out against 
Rhodesia. 

— On a broader scale, our friends 
in Africa were increasingly dismayed 
by our irresolution in countering ex- 
ternal pressures and embarrassed by 
what they interpreted as passivity or 
worse on the most central issue of Af- 
rican politics, the future of southern 
Africa. The possibility grew of an 
emerging pattern of accommodation 
to the reality of the Soviet presence 
and American inaction. We saw ahead 
the prospect of war—which indeed 
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had already begun—fed by outside 
forces; we were concerned about a 
continent politically embittered and 
economically estranged from _ the 
West; and we saw ahead a process of 
radicalization which would place se- 
vere strains on our allies in Europe 
and Japan. 

— There was no prospect of suc- 
cessfully shaping events in the ab- 
sence of a positive political, moral 
and economic program of our own for 
Africa. 

It was for these reasons that Presi- 
dent Ford and I determined that the 
African trip which had long been 
planned as part of an unfolding proc- 
ess of policy development now had a 
compelling focus and urgency. In- 
deed, it had become an imperative. 
We had these aims: 


How not to go on safari 


The Department’s Press Spokes- 
man, Bob Funseth, and Nairobi 
PAO Dick Cushing had plenty of 
cause to worry while on an 
animal-viewing safari in Kenya 
with Secretary Kissinger’s party. 

Off on a little-traveled track by 
themselves, their Land Rover had a 
flat tire—and they discovered to 
their disgust that somebody had re- 
moved the jack. 

The fact they had just passed 
about 18 lions added to their con- 
cern. And the last afternoon sun 
was sinking fast. 

When the African driver departed 
the scene without a word, the two 
Americans began building a 
makeshift ramp of logs with the 
idea of running the vehicle up onto 
it in order to free the wheel for 
changing. 

They had it about ready to try 
when, just at sunset, another Land 
Rover found them. Their driver had 
run through the bush until he found 
the second vehicle—being menaced 
by a snorting, pawing rhino. 

“If that driver hadn't found 
help—and it was the sheerest of 
luck that he did—Bob and I could 
have been out there for days,’’ said 
Cushing when they returned to 
Keekerok. ‘‘This is big, wild coun- 


try.” 


® to provide our African friends 
once again with a moderate and en- 
lightened alternative to the grim pros- 
pects of violence so rapidly taking 
shape before them—prospects which 
threatened African unity and indepen- 
dence, indicated growing violence, 
and widening economic distress. 

® to strengthen U.S.-African rela- 
tions by applying our policy to the 
critical problems of the moment—the 
issues of self-determination and 
economic development. 

® to stress the positive elements in 
our policy around which our friends 
could rally, to make it possible for re- 
sponsible African leaders to identify 
with the United States and to work 
with us. 

® to give friendly and moderate Af- 
rican governments the perception that 
their aspirations for justice could be 
achieved without resort to massive 
violence or bloodshed; and that their 
hopes for prosperity and opportunity 
can best be achieved through the open 
economy of the West rather than by 
submission to the determinist 
economic dogma of the Communist 
world. 

In short, we sought to show that 
there was a moderate and peaceful 
road open to fulfill African aspirations 
and that America could be counted on 
to cooperate constructively in the at- 
tainment of these objectives. 

My trip addressed the three major 
issues facing Africa: 

® whether the urgent problems of 
southern Africa will be solved by 
negotiation or by conflict; 

® whether Africa’s economic de- 
velopment will take place on the basis 
of self-respect and open opportunity; 
or through perpetual relief, or the rad- 
ical regimentation of societies; and 

@ whether the course of African 
unity and self-determination will once 
again be distorted by massive extra- 
continental interference. 

It is clear that these issues are inter- 
related. A just, negotiated, and peace- 
ful resolution of the problems of 
majority rule, minority rights, and 
economic progress can only take place 
in a continent which remains free 
from great power intervention. But 
American calls for an end to outside 
intervention would receive scant if 
any attention from African leaders 
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who did not also perceive that we 
shared their aspirations that justice, 
self-determination and prosperity 
spread throughout the continent. 


The political dimension: 
southern Africa 


The issue of overriding concern to 
Africans is the question of southern 
Africa—most urgently, the question 
of Rhodesia. 

When my trip began, armed strug- 
gle had already been declared from 
the nations bordering Rhodesia. At 
the same time, it was clear that if the 
United States put forward a package 
of proposals on Rhodesia which mod- 
erate governments could support, they 
would be prepared to concentrate on 
an African solution, stressing a peace- 
ful evolution to majority rule around 
which the nations of Africa could 
rally. I believe we have achieved this; 
the possibilities of a negotiated solu- 
tion have been greatly enhanced. 

In Lusaka, on behalf of the Presi- 
dent I set forth a 10-point program 
aimed at helping achieve an outcome 
that would end bloodshed, permit a 
negotiated solution, block external 
encroachment, and make possible the 
eventual achievement of an indepen- 
dent and multiracial society under 
majority rule and with guarantees of 
minority rights. 

The cumulative substantive thrust 
of these points and the fact that the 
speech was made on African soil sig- 
nalled a new departure for American 
policy. We made, I believe, an im- 
mense and welcome impact in Africa 
on those—of all political per- 
suasions—who truly care for peace, 
independence and justice. These 
themes were also the basis of my sub- 
sequent private talks and public 
statements in Africa. The reactions 
were universally positive. 

An important development is the 
agreement by a number of African 
leaders that outside powers should not 
in the future deal directly with liber- 
ation movements in southern Africa. 
We agreed to this and urge all other 
countries to do the same. This repre- 
sents a significant step in the direction 
of African solutions to African 
problems—and toward direct negotia- 
tions between the African groups in- 
volved, whether black or white. 
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DISTINGUISHED VISITOR—Secretary Kissinger escorts French President Valery Giscard 
d'Estaing, left, to the Benjamin Franklin Room where the Secretary hosted a state luncheon 
for the President and Mrs. Giscard and other members of the party on May 18. The visitors 
also viewed the exhibits in the Diplomatic Lobby on the arrival ceremony at the White 
House, French-American relations, and on France and its culture. 


Unfortunately, the violence in 
southern Africa has already begun. 
But the United States has lent its 
weight to the only route that can stop 
the fighting and achieve objectives 
which I believe all Americans can 
support—the goals of independence, 
self-determination, majority rule, 
minority rights, and peaceful change. 
It is clear from my conversations with 
the African leaders that they recog- 
nize and welcome this strong en- 
dorsement of a policy which offers a 
peaceful and principled resolution of 
the major problems facing Africa. 

There was always considerable sus- 
picion in other African countries of 
the Cuban presence in Angola and 
considerable apprehension as to where 
they might direct their energies next. 
But instead of seeing such interven- 
tion as inevitable—or, worse, beyond 
their power to prevent—I believe 
many African leaders now see that 
there is an alternative and that they 
can coalesce around a peaceful ap- 
proach which will deprive the Soviets 
and Cubans of any plausible reason 
for remaining in force in Africa, 
which no responsible African leader 
wants in any case. I believe that it is 
becoming more unlikely that other Af- 
rican countries will invite Cuban 
troops. 


In sum, I believe we have achieved 
a platform which moderate and re- 
sponsible Africans can support and 
which serves interests we share—for 
peace, justice, progress and for an Af- 
rica free from outside pressures. 


® The possibility of a negotiated 
settlement now exists; our active con- 
cern has increased the possibility that 
the moderate African leaders can take 
the lead away from ‘‘the men with the 
guns’’ and that the burning questions 
of southern Africa can be solved 
without the great loss of life which 
seemed inevitable only a short while 
ago. 

® By offering a realistic alternative 
to violent change the possibilities 
have been enhanced for black and 
white to work out themselves the 
mode of their future coexistence and 
cooperation. The Republic of South 
Africa is offered the opportunity to 
turn away from its increasingly iso- 
lated position and positively engage in 
a moderate and hopeful process of 
peaceful change. . 


® And African leaders recognize 
that our support, and their best chance 
for continued independence depends 
on the absence of external military in- 
tervention. This is above all in the 
interest of Africa. Big power interven- 
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tion can only undermine unity, set Af- 
rican against African and involve the 
risk of conflict. I can state categori- 
cally that the United States has no 
such designs on the continent and that 
therefore further Soviet or Cuban mil- 
itary intervention would raise the 
gravest questions. 


The economic dimension 

Beyond the immediate political 
crisis of southern Africa lies the long- 
term problem of the continent's 
economic future. Africa has emerged 
as a continent of 47 states whose 
boundaries, based on the former colo- 
nial frontiers, have brought not only 
political and social consequences, but 
economic fragmentation, as naturally 
complementary regions are often di- 
vided among two or more states. Con- 
sequently there has been a lack of 
coherence in economic development 
programs. 

In addition, many of the poorest na- 
tions of the world are in Africa. Their 
plight has required massive relief ef- 
forts from the United States and other 
major donor countries of the industri- 
alized world. 

It is for these reasons that during 
my African trip we put forth proposals 
aimed at providing moderate African 
states with positive programs through 
which they can work together toward 
common objectives. And we proposed 
measures aimed at ultimately ending 
Africa’s heavy reliance on interna- 
tional relief efforts and setting them 
on the road toward greater self- 
reliance. The idea that the United 
States, along with other industrial na- 
tions, can hope to solve or even basic- 
ally alleviate the economic problems 
of others simply by massive applica- 
tions of emergency relief is no longer 
tenable. Today what is most needed is 
not relief but assistance programs de- 
signed to solve ultimately fundamen- 
tal development problems by enhanc- 
ing the possibilities for developing na- 
tions either individually or in regional 
cooperation to attain self-sustaining 
economic growth. 

In this regard, at Dakar, and at the 
United Nations Conference on Trade 
and Development in Nairobi I pre- 
sented the Administration’s views on 
how best to overcome two major 
causes of persistent economic dis- 
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tress: the recurrent natural disasters 
which nullify development progress, 
and the problems which many de- 
veloping nations experience in adjust- 
ing to the dynamics of the global mar- 
ket economy—problems of trade, 
technology and investment which 
often interrupt their progress toward 
sustained economic advance. 

Until long-term goals are reached, 
foreign assistance will continue to be 
an important element of our efforts to 
strengthen the global economic sys- 
tem. Aid will continue to be a crucial 
response of the international commu- 
nity to natural disasters, other national 
economic emergencies and the need to 
come to grips with basic economic 
problems which have prevented the 
achievement of self-sustaining 
growth. 

In this regard, I strongly welcome 
and support the action of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee this 
week in taking the initiative to pro- 
vide assistance for Zambia, Zaire and 
for other countries affected by the 
problems of change in southern Af- 
rica. This is a critically important ini- 
tiative to meet immediate needs of the 
area and we will be working closely 
with you during the legislative proc- 
ess. 

The responsibility to assist cannot 
be a purely American effort, requiring 
large new outlays. We need a reorien- 
tation of programs and a new sense of 
direction coupled with strategic new 
initiatives. These should overcome 
the fragmented national approaches of 
current programs and involve all key 
industrial and recipient nations. 

We welcome the proposals of 
French President Giscard d’ Estaing as 
the most valuable initiative. President 
Giscard has proposed an exceptional 
fund for the advancement of Africa 
which will incorporate two basic in- 
stitutions, a council of donors and a 
council of recipients. Its primary ob- 
jectives will be to improve transporta- 
tion, agriculture and mineral de- 
velopment in Africa and to control 
drought in the Sahel. In addition, 
President Giscard has proposed a 
European-African Institute to 
facilitiate the transfer of technology to 
enable African countries to process 
their own raw materials. 

These are the kinds of major and 


coordinated efforts with participation 
by all concerned which are required if 
the root causes of development prob- 
lems are to be addressed. We wel- 
come President Giscard’s proposals 
and will be discussing them further 
with him next week. It is especially 
important to recognize that these are 
not proposals for further handouts 
but efforts to rationalize and coordi- 
nate existing programs with the aim of 
turning relief programs into self- 
sustaining development. 

In recent years, the drought- 
stricken area of the Sahel has been a 
major recipient of relief assistance. 
The time now has come, as we 
pointed out in Dakar, to strike at the 
heart of the problem, to help nations 
there develop the transportation sys- 
tems and the food productive capacity 
that can eventually sharply improve 
Current conditions thus enabling them 
to proceed more rapidly and effi- 
ciently toward their other develop- 
ment goals. At Dakar we pointed out 
that the United States strongly sup- 
ports the efforts of the international 
group of donor countries called the 
Club des Amis du Sahel. The Club is 
working on mobilizing foreign and 
local investment on a major scale over 
the next decade with the aim of revers- 
ing the current economic and ecologi- 
cal decline of the area. I know the 
Congress shares this view and had al- 
ready requested the Administration to 
prepare a long-term comprehensive 
development proposal for the area. 
This report, sent to the Congress on 
April 30, outlines the basic strategy 
which we and all nations concerned 
believe will lay the foundations for fu- 
ture growth in the Sahel. 

At the UNCTAD Conference in 
Nairobi I sought on behalf of the Ad- 
ministration to advance the positive 
trend in the North-South dialogue 
which has been evident since the 
United States set forth our com- 
prehensive proposals at the UN 
Seventh Special Session last Sep- 
tember. Our aim, then and now, has 
been to address the issues most trou- 
bling the developing nations— 
commodities, trade, technology, in- 
vestment, balance of payments, and 
the needs of the poorest countries, not 
only in their interest but in ours. 

continued 
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WELCOME—President and Mrs. Valery Giscard d’Estaing of France are welcomed upon their arrival at Andrews Air Force Base on May 17 
after their flight from Paris on the Concorde, the world’s fastest airliner. The French President held working sessions with President Ford 
and other leaders, addressed a joint session of the Congress, and toured several cities during the Bicentennial visit. 


We hope that, by the end of the 
Conference, a consensus will emerge 
on the broad outlines of our com- 
prehensive and constructive ap- 
proach. We would then look to small- 
er international groups to deal with 
the individual proposals we have 
made. 

With the critical political issues of 
southern Africa—including Namibia 
and South Africa as well as 
Rhodesia—dominating the scene, the 
economic dimension of our policy 
could not in itself be decisive. But it is 
essential. With the platform estab- 
lished by the Lusaka speech our 
economic policy strongly reinforces 
our position. Over time, as the prob- 
lems of southern Africa are resolved, 
the relative importance of develop- 
ment issues will increase. At Nairobi 
we have laid a firm foundation for 
constructive, mutually beneficial 
cooperation on those issues. 

Mr. Chairman, I found in Africa a 
great concern with three cardinal ob- 
jectives: 

— that aspirations for 
determination be achieved; 

— that Africa must take its place as 
a responsible and healthy participant 
in the global economic system; 

— and that Africa should be free 
from external intervention. 

And I found a warm welcome for 
the concrete proposals by which we 
applied this policy to the issues of 


self- 
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most immediate concern to Africa. 

I believe that our policy is moderate 
and reasonable. More than that it is 
right. 

® We have advanced the pos- 
sibilities for peaceful change by giv- 
ing African nations an alternative to 
the path of bloodshed that had already 
started and was certain to escalate. 

® We have fostered an economic 
process aimed at giving all nations a 
stake in a fair and mutually beneficial 
global economic system; and aimed at 
the ultimate termination of handouts 
from rich to poor nations by enabling 
developing countries to move toward 
more basic economic self-reliance; 

® We have laid the foundation for a 
strengthened relationship between the 
United States and Africa, a continent 
with vast potential for the future; 

® And we have taken important 
steps to resist communist encroach- 
ment and preserve the balance of 
global stability—not by truculantly 
throwing our weight around, but by 
identifying ourselves with principles 
which America has always stood for, 
and which the world still looks to us to 
foster and defend. 

Thus our African policy is an im- 
portant element in our overall interna- 
tional effort to help build a structure 
of relations which fosters peace, 
widening prosperity, and fundamental 
human dignity. 

We have regained the initiative. We 


have offered our African friends a 
welcome alternative to the future, 
both political and economic. We have 
told much of the world that America 
continues to have a positive vision and 
to stand ready to play an active and 
responsible role in the world. 

But we should have no illusions. A 
two-week trip cannot solve all our 
problems. Africa will be watching us 
closely to see that we match our 
speeches with concrete action. 

Over the long term the crucial fac- 
tor in Africa—as in our dealing with 
all parts of the world—will be the re- 
storing of our domestic fabric and 
projecting ourselves with coherence, 
and steadiness in the world. 

The African continent today pre- 
sents us with a major challenge. We 
are on the way to meeting that chal- 
lenge successfully. Our actions will 
have to continue to be comprehensive 
and well integrated. We have a solid 
base from which to work. And we 
have the essential assets to carry out a 
successful policy. Much will depend 
on our performance—Congress and 
the Executive together—ovef the next 
few months. 

And if we carry out these policies 
together America will vindicate what 
it has always stood for: conciliation 
rather than violence; human dignity 
rather than oppression; _ self- 
determination and not colonialism, 
new or old; progress and hope. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


Vaky, Sanchez named to new posts 


President Ford on May 12 nomi- 
nated new Ambassadors to Venezuela 
and Colombia. 

The nominations, which require 
Senate confirmation, are: 


—Viron P. Vaky to Venezuela. Mr. 
Vaky, who served as Ambassador to 
Costa Rica from 1972 to 1974, is cur- 
rently the U.S. envoy to Colombia. 

—Phillip V. Sanchez to Colombia. 
Mr. Sanchez has been Ambassador to 
Honduras since May 1973. 


A VETERAN diplomat, Ambassador 
Vaky has held many posts in Latin 
America. 

From 1968 to 1970 he was Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Inter-American 
Affairs. He also served briefly as Act- 
ing Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs in 1969. 

During 1970 and 1971 
Diplomat-in-Residence at 
town University. 

Joining the Foreign Service in July 
1949, Mr. Vaky has held such assign- 
ments as Consular Officer in 


he was 
George- 


Status of recent 
major appointments 


CHIEFS OF MISSION 

CoLomBIA, Phillip V. Sanchez, 
nominated 5/12 

LUXEMBOURG, Rosemary L. Ginn, 
confirmed 5/20 

MAURITIUS, Robert V. Keeley, 
nominated 5/11 

Sri LANKA and MALDIVES, John H. 
Reed, confirmed 5/26 

VENEZUELA, Viron P. Vaky, 
nominated 5/12 


DEPARTMENT 


UNDER SECRETARY for Political 
Affairs, Philip C. Habib, nomi- 
nated 5/12 

UNDER SECRETARY for Economic 
Affairs, William D. Rogers, 
nominated 5/12 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY for Inter- 
American Affairs, Harry W. 
Shlaudeman, nominated 5/12 

ASSISTANT SECRETARY for East 
Asian and Pacific Affairs, Ar- 
thur W. Hummel, Jr. , nominated 
5/12 
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Mr. Vaky Mr. Sanchez 


Guayaquil, Economic Officer in 
Buenos Aires, International Relations 
Officer and then Information 
Specialist in the Department, Political 
Officer in Bogota, and Deputy Chief of 
Mission and Counselor at Guatemala. 

Mr. Vaky served as a member of the 
Department’s Policy Planning Council 
from 1967 to 1968 and then was desig- 
nated Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs. He was a 
senior member of the National Secu- 
rity Council staff from 1969 to 1970. 

Mr. Vaky was with the U.S. Army 
Signal Corps overseas from 1944 to 
1946, and a Vocational Appraiser with 
the Veterans Administration in 1948— 
49. 

Born on September 13, 1925, in 
Corpus Christi, Texas, Mr. Vaky was 
graduated from Georgetown Univer- 
sity School of Foreign Service in 1947 
and received his M.A. in international 
relations from the University of 
Chicago the following year. He at- 
tended the National War College from 
1962 to 1964. 


AMBASSADOR Sanchez was Director of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity 
from September 1971 to May 1973. 
From May to September 1971 he was 
Assistant Director of OEO for Opera- 
tions. 

Before joining OEO, Mr. Sanchez 
was Administrator of Fresno County, 
California. When he was named 
County Administrator in 1962, at 32, 
he was the youngest county executive 
in the state. That year he was named 
Fresno’s Outstanding Young Man by 
the Fresno Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. The following year he was 
cited as one of California’s five Out- 
standing Young Men by the California 
Jaycees. 

From 1956 to 1962 Mr. Sanchez was 


an Administrative Analyst with the 
Fresno County Government. 

Mr. Sanchez has served as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Califor- 
nia State Colleges, the Fresno State 
College Advisory Board, and the 
Board of the United Negro College 
Fund. 

Before his appointment as Ambas- 
sador to Honduras in May 1973, Mr. 
Sanchez served briefly as Special As- 
sistant to the Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs. 

Mr. Sanchez was born in Pinedale, 
Calif, on July 28, 1929. He received 
his B.A. degree from Fresno State Col- 
lege in 1953 and an M.A. in political 
science from Fresno State University 
in 1972. 


Taylor nominated 


President Ford on May 18 nomi- 
nated Joseph Z. Taylor as Deputy 
Inspector General for Foreign Assist- 
ance. Mr. Taylor has served as As- 
sistant Inspector General of Foreign 
Assistance since July 1974. 

Mr. Taylor joined the Agency for 
International Development (AID) in 
1963 as Special Assistant to the Ad- 
ministrator. From 1965 to 1966 he 
served as Deputy Director and Di- 
rector of the Office of Viet-Nam 
Affairs at AID, and from 1966 to 
1974 he was on the staff of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 


Edmond appointed 


President Ford on May 5 appointed 
FSO Lester E. Edmond as the new 
U.S. Representative on the South 
Pacific Commission for a two-year 
term. Mr. Edmond succeeds Stanley 
S. Carpenter, who was recently des- 
ignated a Foreign Service Inspector. 

In a related action on the same day, 
the President appointed D. Hebden 
Porteus, of Hawaii, as an Alternate 
U.S. Representative on the South 
Pacific Commission for a two-year 
term. 


Horowitz appointed to ILO 


President Ford on May 5 appointed 
a retired Foreign Service officer, 
Daniel L. Horowitz, of New Jersey, 
as U.S. Representative on the Govern- 
ing Body of the International Labor 
Office for an indefinite period. 
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A golden anniversary for the Foreign Buildings Office 


The Office of Foreign Buildings is 
50 years old this month. 

The Department’s global real es- 
tate, construction and maintenance 
operation was established in June 
1926, following the passage by the 
Congress of the Foreign Service 
Buildings Act on May 7. 

That Act marked a milestone in 
Foreign Service housing. 

It empowered the Secretary of 
State, subject to the direction of a 
Foreign Service Buildings Commis- 
sion, to acquire property and build- 
ings abroad by purchase or construc- 
tion and to alter, repair, and furnish 
the buildings for diplomatic and con- 
sular purposes. 

Congress also authorized a Foreign 
Service Buildings Fund, not to exceed 
$10,000,000 of which not more than 
$2,000,000 could be spent in a single 
year. 

The worldwide program was to be 
directed by the Foreign Service Build- 
ings Commission, established by the 


The Commission included the Sec- 
retary of State, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Secretary of Commerce, 
and the Chairman and ranking minor- 
ity members of the Senate Committee 
on Foreign Relations and the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs (now 
the International Relations Commit- 
tee). 

The ‘Foreign Service Buildings 
Office—now the Office of Foreign 
Buildings—was created in the De- 
partment to administer the program. 

During the past 50 years, from June 
1926, when the office was estab- 
lished, until last June 30, the Depart- 
ment’s Office of Foreign Buildings 
had acquired 1 ,592 buildings and sites 
overseas, consisting of 246 office 
buildings and 3,154 residential units. 

Among them are scores of hand- 
some embassies and residences. 

In all, these buildings and resi- 
dences cost some $512,000,000, but 
their current value is estimated at 
more than $3,000,000,000! 

*‘A major problem for the future is 


The Bogota office building, completed May 10, 1972. 
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to acquire or construct office build- 
ings and residences at posts where in- 
flation and housing shortages have 
caused rents to increase at unrealistic 
levels,’’ Orlan C. Ralston, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Foreign Build- 
ings, told the NEWSLETTER. 

‘‘In addition to the Department’s 
needs, the buildings program provides 
residential and office space and re- 
lated facilities for USIA, the senior 
agriculture and military attaches at 
each post, and other U.S. Government 
agencies with permanent establish- 
ments overseas, except for AID, 
Peace Corps and MAAG or similar 
Defense-funded establishments. 

‘Currently, the Department owns 
office buildings at about 60 percent of 
the Foreign Service posts. It also has 
acquired housing for about 38 percent 
of the Foreign Service personnel 
stationed abroad.”’ 

But it wasn’t always thus. In fact, 
the procurement of suitable quarters 
for residential and office use has been 
a problem for the Foreign Service 
since its early beginnings. 

According to William Barnes and 
John Heath Morgan, authors of ‘‘The 
Foreign Service of the United States: 
Origins, Development and Func- 
tions,’’ published by the Depart- 
ment’s Historical Office, ‘‘Until the 
act of 1856, which authorized a small 
allowance for office rent to salaried 
consuls, the Government made no fi- 
nancial provision for this purpose, as 
such, in either the Diplomatic or Con- 
sular Service. 

‘*In the Diplomatic Service, how- 
ever, an ‘outfit,” amounting to one 
year’s salary, had been paid to princi- 
pal diplomatic officers since 1790, as 
an allowance to defray their costs of 
installation at foreign posts. The act 
of 1856, which increased the scale of 
diplomatic salaries, at the same time 
abolished ‘outfits,’ leaving principal 
officers entirely dependent on their 
salaries for all expenses of their mis- 
sions. 

‘*The result was that only rich men, 
who could afford to devote their pri- 
vate resources to making up the dif- 
ference between their official salaries 
and the necessary expenses of their 
posts, were able to accept diplomatic 
appointments. The situation was de- 
scribed by Louis McLane in 1831, fol- 
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lowing two year’s experience as 
Minister to Great Britain, in terms 
which remained valid until well into 
the 20th century: 

‘* *The salaries of the public minis- 
ters abroad must be acknowledged to 
be utterly inadequate, either for the 
dignity of the office, or the necessary 
comfort of their families. At some 
foreign courts, and those whose rela- 
tions towards the United States are the 
most important, the expenses incident 
to the station are found so burden- 
some, as only to be met by the private 
resources of the minister. 

‘* ‘The tendency of this is to throw 
those high trusts altogether into the 
hands of the rich, which is certainly 
not according to the genius of our sys- 
tem. Such a provision for public 
ministers as would obviate these 
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evils, and enable the minister to per- 
form the common duties of hospitality 
to his countrymen, and promote social 
intercourse between the citizens of 
both nations, would not only elevate 
the character of his country, but es- 


sentially 
tions.” ’’ 

President Grover Cleveland, in 
messages to the Congress in 1895 and 
1896, recommended the purchase of 
official residences for American am- 
bassadors and ministers in the capitals 
of the more important countries. 

To enable the Congress to consider 
this recommendation, the Department 
furnished estimates of the costs of ac- 
quiring residences at 14 foreign capi- 
tals. At the time the United States 
owned diplomatic or consular resi- 
dences only at Tangier, Bangkok, 


improve its public rela- 


Tahiti, Amoy, Seoul and Tokyo. 

According to Barnes and Morgan, 
the property at Tangier had been ac- 
quired in 1821 as a gift from the Sul- 
tan of Morocco, and, according to the 
records of the Department’s Office of 
Foreign Buildings, is the oldest 
foreign property continuously owned 
by the United States. 

The properties at Tahiti and 
Bangkok were gifts of the Queen of 
the Society Islands and the King of 
Siam, respectively. 

Only the properties at Tokyo, 
Seoul, and Amoy had been purchased 
by the U.S. Government at the time of 
President Cleveland’s recommenda- 
tion to the Congress in 1895. 

It was not until February 11, 1911, 
that the Congress passed the Lowden 
Act, named for its author, Repre- 
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sentative Frank O. Lowden of Illinois. 

That Act authorized the Secretary 
of State to purchase abroad “‘such 
sites and buildings as may be appro- 
priated for by the Congress for the use 
of the diplomatic and consular estab- 
lishments of the United States, and to 
alter, repair and furnish the said build- 
ings; suitable buildings for this pur- 
pose to be either purchased or erected, 
as the Secretary of State may deem 
SOE 65 

The Act also provided that not more 
than $500,000 should be expended in 
any one fiscal year under this authori- 
zation and that expenditures in any 
one place should not exceed 
$150,000. 

Representative Lowden, in a speech 
on the floor of the House on March 2, 
1910, exlained the purpose of his bill: 

‘*. . . It ought to be possible for the 
lowest man in the foreign service to 
feel that it is within his power, if his 
service justifies it, to reach the highest 
posts. This is impossible under exist- 
ing conditions. Rents are so high in 
foreign capitals that only the rich can 
afford to take the highest places. 

““What would gentlemen think if 
our practice were such that only the 
very rich could become President of 
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the United States? What would gent- 
lemen say of this democracy if our 
policy were such that no man could go 
upon the federal bench or come to 
Congress unless he were a mil- 
lionaire? .. . 

**We have boasted through all our 
history that this is a country of homes. 
Shall the nation alone be homeless? 
Shall America’s flag be a tramp in the 
capitals of the world, protecting not a 
nation’s home but only the temporary 
abiding place of America’s repre- 
sentatives? . . . Now, let this nation 
do its part. Let us either withdraw 
from the capitals of the earth, or let us 
enable our foreign representatives to 
serve their country abroad on some- 
thing like equal terms with the rest of 
the world.” 

At the time the Lowden Act was 
passed, in 1911, the United States 
owned embassy or legations build- 
ings in four foreign capitals— 
Constantinople, Peking, Tokyo, and 
Bangkok—and legation quarters in 
the International Zone of Tangiers. 
The Government also owned consular 
premises in Tahiti, Amoy, Seoul, and 
Yokohama. 

By 1924, only nine embassy and 
legation buildings had been acquired. 


Using solar energy in foreign buildings 


As it reached its fiftieth birthday, 
FBO was looking toward the future by 
studying the feasibility of using solar 
energy in its foreign buildings. One 
small-scale experiment is currently 
taking place in Tel Aviv. 

Last year FBO authorized installa- 
tion of two solar-heated water 
sysiems—one at a middle-grade offi- 
cer’s residence and one at a senior- 
grade officer's residence. The sys- 
tems use standard solar heat collectors 
and other components available at Tel 
Aviv. 

Each installation consists of four 
collector plates, about two feet by 
four feet each, and a water storage 
tank located above the collector 
plates. No circulating pump is neces- 
sary, as the water circulates by con- 
vection. Although an auxiliary elec- 
tric immersion heater was installed in 
each storage tank, the special electric 
meters wired into each circuit indicate 
so drastic a reduction in electricity 
consumption that the costs of the in- 
stallations should be amortized in 
three-and-a-half years. 

In analyzing the feasibility of using 
solar energy to heat water or to heat or 
cool buildings, FBO considers three 
questions: Is it cost effective? Can it 
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be installed correctly using indigen- 
ous labor? Can it and will it be prop- 
erly maintained? 

Cost effectiveness depends largely 
on hours of sunlight and the cost of 
fuel or electricity. Use of solar heat 
for domestic hot water requirements is 
practical and cost effective in sunny 
areas of the earth over a reasonable 
span of years (determined by dividing 
the installation costs by the annual 
savings in fossil fuel or electricity that 
would have been used to heat water by 
those methods). 

Cost effectiveness of using solar- 
heated water or other fluids for total 
or supplemental heating of buildings 
appears to be limited to posts in temp- 
erate latitudes where the average 
number of hours of sunshine each day 
is high and utility costs are high. 

Given the present state of the art, 
the cost effectiveness of solar hot- 
water-operated absorption air con- 
ditioners, even at such obvious posts 
as those in the Sahara and Middle 
East, is estimated to be marginal. The 
probable installation and maintenance 
problems expected with such equip- 
ment could further limit their use at 
this intermediate state in their de- 
velopment. 
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One, at London, was a gift from J. 
Pierpoint Morgan. The War Depart- 
ment transferred without charge a 
building providing office and resi- 
dential quarters for a legation in 
Panama. 

The other seven were located at 
Paris, Oslo, Mexico City, Habana, 
San Jose, San Salvador, and Santiago. 

In addition, a site had been ac- 
quired for a combined chancery and 
residence in Rio de Janeiro. Total ap- 
propriations for the seven embassy 
and legation buildings were 
$926,000. In addition, $230,435 was 
appropriated for furnishings, altera- 
tions, and repairs. 

During the same period, 1911-24, 
$355,000 was appropriated for build- 
ings to house the Consulate General 
and the United States Court at Shang- 
hai, $2,275 for a small consular build- 
ing at Yokohama, and $3,000 for a 
plot of ground for consular activities 
at Mukden. 

The Foreign Service Buildings Act 
of May 7, 1926, really put FBO in 
business. As we have seen, the Act 
authorized a Foreign Service Building 
Fund of up to $10,000,000. 

The program went forward on a rel- 
atively modest scale until the outbreak 
of World War II, aided by additional 
appropriations of $1,625,000 in 1935 
and $5,000,000 in 1938. 

During the 20-year period from 
1926 to 1946, the number of office 
buildings owned by the Government 
jumped from 6 to 31 and the number 
of residential units from 30 to 83. 

The construction program in the 
period centered on the building of 
embassy residences in the other 
American Republics. Among those 
completed were residences at Lima, 
Montevideo, Habana, Port-au-Prince, 
Ciudad Trujillo, Managua and 
Panama. 

After World War II the acquisition 
of Government-owned buildings 
abroad expanded tremendously, 
largely as the result of foreign cur- 
rency assets accruing to the United 
States from disposal of surplus war 
property, lend-lease settlements, and 
Economic Cooperation Administra- 
tion counterpart funds. 

In 1946 the Congress authorized the 
expenditure of $125,000,000 (of 
which $110,000,000 was in foreign 
currencies) on the foreign buildings 
program. An additional $90,000,000 
in foreign currencies was earmarked 
for this purpose in 1952. 

Since 1926 the Congress has au- 
thorized a total of $558,947,000 for 
the foreign buildings program, of 
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which $16,625,000 was spent before 
World War Il. The remaining 

000 was spent in the post- 
war period through the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1976. 

During the same period the Office 
of Foreign Buildings acquired office 
and living quarters at many Foreign 
Service posts. Most of the approxi- 
mately $120,000,000 spent from 1946 
to 1954 went for the purchase of 
buildings and property. 

The. Office of Foreign Buildings 
also completed a number of construc- 
tion projects, among them embassy 
office buildings in Copenhagen, 
Stockholm, Madrid, Habana, Rio de 
Janeiro and Tehran. 

Since 1955 the program has cen- 
tered on new construction, although 
FBO continues to purchase a number 
of new buildings. 

In January 1954 the Department es- 
tablished an Architectural Advisory 
Panel, composed of three distin- 
guished American architects serving 
for 2-year periods under a chairman 
not of the same profession. 

In recent years the panel has been 
replaced by architectural consultants. 
They recommend to the Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of FBO the most ap- 
propriate style of architecture for in- 
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At left, the walkway entrance to the old Tangier Legation, acquired as a gift in 
1821; below, a corner view of the Oslo office building, constructed in 1959. 


dividual foreign buildings projects, 
and review the architectural quality, 
suitability and merit of designs by ar- 
chitects commissioned by the De- 
partment. 

Since World War II the Department 
has sought to construct embassies and 
chanceries that blend American styles 
with those of the countries of loca- 
tion. Most of the buildings are of 


modern, functional architecture. 

Priority has been given to the con- 
struction of office buildings and to 
housing for Foreign Service personnel 
at hardship posts. 

In addition to constructing, pur- 
chasing and leasing buildings for the 
Foreign Service, FBO is also respon- 
sible for furnishing, improving, main- 
taining and repairing the buildings. 


Public tours scheduled for Bicentennial year 


As part of its Bicentennial obser- 
vance, the Department has scheduled 
public tours of the Exhibit Hall, 
featuring **200 Years of American 
Foreign Policy, 1776-1976,’ and of 
the Diplomatic Reception Rooms on 
the eighth floor. 

The tours are conducted from 9 
a.m. to 11 a.m., Monday through Fri- 
day. The hours may be extended if 
necessary. 

The exhibit was prepared by the 
Audio-Visual Services Division, 
OPR/ VS, in cooperation with the His- 
torical Office of the Bureau of Public 
Affairs, the National Archives, and 
many other Federal agencies. 

Harry E. Keiper, Chief of OPR/VS, 
directed the exhibit’s preparation, 
with Fernleigh R. Graninger, retired 


Chief of OPR/VS, serving as consul- 
tant. Alice-Marie Palluth, Visual In- 
formation Specialist, did the research 
and development. The design and lay- 
out were done by Joseph S. Kos- 
cinski, Audio- Visual Officer. 

Other OPR/VS staffers who helped 
produce the exhibit included Cardozo 
Nelson and Costello Wilson, Exhibits 
Specialists; Roy Hawkins, Carpenter, 
and Richard Jimney, Machinist. 

Glenn Sorenson and Arthur Young, 
Electronics Technicians, wired the 
large map which shows the location of 
U.S. Embassies, Missions, Consu- 
lates General, Consulates and Consu- 
lar Agencies around the world. 

Photographer Robert Kaiser of the 
Photo Branch made most of the film 
positives. 
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American diplomacy at the United Nations— 
What are the real stakes? 


By SAMUEL W. LEwiIs, Assistant Secretary for International Organization Affairs 


We have come a long way since the 
UN Charter was adopted 31 years 
ago. The world as a whole has 
changed; and the United Nations has 
changed. 

It is not the same organization that 
Americans helped to create out of the 
global upheaval of world war. Almost 
100 new nations have joined since 
1945. These countries are dissatisfied 
with the cards they were dealt at 
independence and have different po- 
litical systems, cultural traditions and 
economic needs. Some of them are 
bringing to UN debates a harshness 
and stridency that grates on Western 
ears. 

In earlier years the United Nations 
was chiefly an arena of Soviet- 
American conflict. It was a barometer 
of East-West tension. It was also a 
place where we and our allies—the 
principal founders of the UN—were 
almost always able to advance our 
most important concerns. Today, 
however, the UN has become a place 
of conflict and competition along new 
lines. The North-South debate over 
development, trade, the sharing of 
the world’s resources, is at times 
harsh and acrimonious. And distor- 
tions of reality, such as last year’s 
infamous declaration on Zionism in 
the General Assembly, have seemed 
to overshadow much of the good work 
done in the United Nations. . 

My message to you this evening is 
that, while all is not well with the 
United Nations, much of value is 
being accomplished there. Most of 
the resolutions passed—in the com- 
mittees, technical bodies and agen- 
cies, and even in the General 
Assembly—are decided by con- 
sensus. Most of the issues are judged 
on their merits. And much of the work 
of the United Nations is of direct 
benefit to Americans, as well as to 
others. But this view of the United 
Nations, as an organization working 
for the mutual benefit of all members, 
is often overshadowed by the few 
highly publicized political differences 
that typically arise in the General 
Assembly each fall. 


This article is based on Assistant 
Secretary Lewis’ address before the 
Governors’ Conference on the United 
Nations in Milwaukee on May 12. 
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I do not wish to minimize these 
differences. We are working hard— 
on many fronts—to protect our inter- 
ests, and those of our friends, and to 
advance the cause of peace in the 
Middle East and elsewhere. But these 
political differences, so long as the 
underlying causes remain unresolved, 
will persist—at the United Nations as 
in the world itself. 

My overriding concern is that a 
distorted view of the UN—as a place 
where we are simply taking it on the 
chin—has more currency in the 
United States than at any previous 
time. The polls show that public re- 
gard for the UN has recently reached a 
new low. This view is reflected in the 
decreasing support in Congress for 
paying our dues and contributing to 
voluntary UN programs. And more 
Americans are writing to us, calling 
for the U.S. to leave the UN if it does 
not ‘‘mend its ways.”’ 

Against this background, we 
should take a hardheaded, pragmatic 
view when we assess our role in the 
United Nations. We must ask our- 
selves how our participation benefits 
the United States and its citizens. We 
must ask how the United Nations of 
1976 squares with our ideals. But we 
should also acknowledge that this 
organization—the only one of its 
kind—must inevitably reflect the 
divisiveness, the imperfections of the 
world it represents. After all, it is not 
some abstraction called the United 
Nations which is responsible for good 
or bad decisions, but individual gov- 
ernments which decide how their rep- 
resentatives should act in UN bodies. 

Moreover, I believe we must view 
our policy toward the United Nations 
as simply one aspect of a broader 
effort—on many diplomatic fronts— 
to shape the kind of world we seek: a 
world at peace, a world of growing 
prosperity, and a world of individual 
liberty. 

If we accept this more limited view 
of the United Nations, ladies and 
gentlemen, we can then ask 
ourselves: 

—Not whether the United Nations 
can solve all the world’s problems, 
but whether it can achieve some of our 
purposes; 

—Not whether we can win every 
dispute in the UN, but whether we can 


work within the organization to build 
a world order in which all countries— 
rich and poor, new and old—feel a 
genuine stake. 

I would like to explore with you 
some answers to these questions. 
They are complex questions. They are 
not simply answered. 

I would like, therefore, to tell you 
why I believe American support for 
the United Nations is important— 
what the real stakes are for us as 
Americans in the effective function- 
ing of the world organization. I want 
to discuss with you the challenges we 
face in conducting multilateral 
diplomacy in today’s complex world. 
And finally, I want to describe the 
opportunities I think we have to work 
constructively with other govern- 
ments within the United Nations to 
shape the future. 


The UN system 


Frankly, a great many Americans 
take the UN and its benefits for 
granted. Much of its work is largely 
unknown. 

The United Nations is not just a 
General Assembly adopting highly 
political and sometimes offensive 
resolutions. It is, instead, a vast array 
of institutions, embracing a vast spec- 
trum of activities. It includes special- 
ized agencies helping to regulate 
international shipping, aviation, 
communications, and finance. Some 
of its organs deal with highly political 
issues. Others wrestle with the com- 
plexities of international economic 
policy. And some extend food, tech- 
nical assistance, and humanitarian aid 
to the poor countries of the world. 

Most of these functions are inter- 
connected. For example, while the 
Security Council makes political de- 
cisions to establish and control peace- 
keeping forces, such as those in the 
Middle East, it is the General Assem- 
bly where all the members jointly 
agree to share responsibility for these 
peacekeeping expenses. 

When we threaten diminished 
American support for the United Na- 
tions, we need to weigh the conse- 
quences for the entire UN system— 
not merely for this or that piece. 

Unfortunately, many of the 
measures now being suggested for 
reducing our support would be ex- 
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tremely broad in their impact. There 
are proposals now under considera- 
tion in Congress that would seriously 
cripple our participation, and might 
even end it. Recent bills would uni- 
laterally reduce our financial support 
of the UN from the 25 percent we now 
pay to 15 percent or even to less than 
one percent of the total UN budget. 
And one pending bill would totally 
suspend United States participation in 
the General Assembly. 

Few people realize that under the 
present assessment rates the United 
States is treated specially—and fa- 
vorably. If the ‘“‘capacity to pay’’ 
formula used for calculating the dues 
of others—for example, the United 
Kingdom, France, the Soviet 
Union—were applied strictly to the 
United States, we would pay more 
than our present 25 percent. 

It requires no vivid imagination to 
see that if we drastically reduced our 
support for the United Nations sys- 
tem, its very existence would be 
placed at risk. It would undoubtedly 
stumble on for a time, as did the 
League of Nations after its major 
members began to turn their backs on 
it. But it is hard to imagine an ef- 
fective United Nations if our nation 
chose, for whatever reasons, to 
violate our solemn treaty obligations 
to pay our assessed share of the 
budget, or if to avoid that humiliation 
we withdrew from membership. 
Others might pay for some of our 
share of the budget for a time. But the 
United Nations would be left to cope 
with global problems of security and 
economic cooperation without the 
participation of its richest, strongest, 
and often most creative member. If 
the UN is now unable to cope ade- 
quately with the unprecedented de- 
mands of global interdependence, 
how much more ineffectual would it 
become without us? 


A world without a UN 


If withdrawal of American support 
led to the UN’s eventual collapse, 
what would »e lost? What would be 
the impact on world peace and secu- 
rity? 

® First, there would be greater like- 
lihood that regional disputes would 
erupt into full-scale wars. Govern- 
ments feeling themselves victims of 
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injustice would have only two op- 
tions: to seek redress bilaterally, or to 
go to war. If the weaker country could 
not persuade the stronger to make fair 
concessions, pressures towards the 
military course would inevitably in- 
crease. One might think that the 
weaker country would swallow its 
frustration, knowing that a military 
adventure was unlikely to succeed. 
But, all of us know that when griev- 
ances are intense, logic often does not 
prevail. 

In a world without the UN there 
would be no Security Council avail- 
able at a moment’s notice where an 
aggrieved party can take its cause, 
seeking the support of other govern- 
ments and world opinion to counter 
its adversary’s demands. Within re- 
cent months—in Cyprus, the Spanish 
Sahara, Djibouti, Iceland, Timor, and 
Southern Africa, the Security Council 
has helped to defuse growing crises. 

® Second, governments would lack 
their most important vehicle to help 
them freeze a crisis temporarily while 
preserving their long-range negotiat- 
ing options. It would be much harder 
to organize diplomatic mediation or to 
set up peacekeeping forces, in short to 
provide time and opportunity for ne- 
gotiated solutions. Without a United 
Nations, diplomats would be faced in 
every crisis with a multitude of diffi- 
cult and time-consuming secondary 
issues. Where should antagonists get 
together? Who should serve as the 
secretariat? What procedures should 
be utilized? Who would pay for the 
time and expenses of observers, me- 
diators or for any necessary peace- 
keeping forces? Who would be trusted 
to solicit and organize the necessary 
forces from other countries? The list 
is almost endless. 

But, at the present time, there is a 
United Nations, a Security Council, a 
Secretariat, and established proce- 
dures, which permit all of those in- 
volved in a crisis to get down to 
business efficiently and without 
delay. 

® Third, there would be signifi- 
cantly greater danger of world war in 
which the United Nations would be 
involved. Whether we like it or not, 
many regional conflicts today carry 
the seeds of great power conflict. And 
the choice is not always up to us. 


Great power involvement can be 
created when one of the other powers 
chooses to intervene. 

This risk of escalation was vividly 
demonstrated during the Arab-Israeli 
war in 1973. The United Nations 
played an indispensable role in help- 
ing us to arrange the cease-fire and to 
separate hostile armies. If the conflict 
had continued, not only would the 
destruction and suffering in the area 
have been much greater, but world 
peace itself would have been gravely 
jeopardized. No one can be certain 
that another world war, involving the 
United States, would not ultimately 
have ensued. 

This last example underscores how 
impossible it is to make any strict 
cost-benefit analysis of United Na- 
tions performance. One simply can- 
not assign a dollars and cents value to 
helping prevent conflicts that could 
lead to nuclear war. The UN’s value 
in helping to terminate the fourth 
Arab-Israeli war was beyond calcula- 
tion. As Secretary of State Kissinger 
has said, “‘If this organization had no 
other accomplishment than its effec- 
tive peacekeeping role in this troubled 
area, it would have well justified 
itself.”” 

Let me turn now to ask what the 
world would look like without the 
work of the United Nations in the 
fields of economic and social cooper- 
ation. What would we have to give up 
or do without? Would it make any 
difference? I think it would. We and 
our major allies would lack any 
worldwide forum to identify and dis- 
cuss major global problems—forums 
like the 7th Special Session of the 
General Assembly on world economic 
problems, the Bucharest Conference 
on Population, the Stockholm Con- 
ference on the Environment, the Van- 
couver Habitat Conference on global 
housing and urban problems, and the 
UN Conference on Trade and Devel- 
opment now meeting in Nairobi. The 
UN provides a common meeting 
ground. 

Without such universal forums, it 
would be far harder for governments 
to identify problems common to both 
rich and poor nations, and to frame 
agreed goals for this age of increasing 
interdependence. Without the United 
Nations, the road would lead toward 
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political upheaval and implacable 
hostility toward us by the globe’s 
poorer majority. 

But let me turn to more concrete 
effects of a world without the United 
Nations and its network of organiza- 
tions. 

First, American air travelers 
abroad—businessmen and tourists, all 
of us here today—would lack con- 
fidence that minimum flight safety 
standards were being followed. 
Equipment standards, minimum alti- 
tudes, aircraft intervals, even runway 
lighting—those things that make the 
difference between getting there safe- 
ly and not getting there at all—cannot 
be left to the choice of individual 
governments. That is the job of the 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, a specialized agency of the 
UN. 

Second, Americans would sleep 
less securely if there were no interna- 
tional safeguards on the peaceful nu- 
clear activities of other countries. 
And for good reason. Plutonium, an 
essential ingredient for making nu- 
clear bombs, is being produced in 
large quantities all over the world as a 
byproduct from the operation of nu- 
clear energy reactors. The UN’s In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency 
now Carries out international inspec- 
tions to ensure that these dangerous 
materials are not transferred from 
peaceful uses to the fabrication of 
weapons. 

Third, our citizens would be ex- 
posed to even greater dangers from 
drug trafficking. Without interna- 
tional cooperation in curbing danger- 
ous drugs, we might well be risking 
more ruined American lives and more 
violence and death associated with 
heroin addiction. This is why we have 
a UN Fund for Drug Abuse Control. 

Fourth, our families would be ex- 
posed to greater hazard of contagious 
diseases, which recognize no borders. 
The millions of us who travel abroad, 
and even those of us who stay at 
home, are better protected against 
outbreaks of epidemics—smallpox, 
cholera, plague, malaria—through a 
worldwide information and early 
warning system. This is one job of the 
World Health Organization, another 
vital part of the United Nations 
system. 
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Fifth, as consumers, we would 
worry more about the food products 
we import and consume in our homes 
and restaurants. Without international 
food standards regarding chemicals 
and other additives, and the use of 
pesticides, we would be exposed to 
much greater danger of food contami- 
nation. Plant and animal diseases 
could more easily cross our borders 
and plague our farmers. The UN’s 
Food and Agriculture Organization is 
working effectively on all these 
problems. 

Sixth, Americans would have less 
time to prepare for bad weather—for 
example, destructive hurricanes on 
our southern and eastern coasts— 
without adequate international coop- 
eration and early warning. Trans- 
oceanic air travel would be more 
hazardous and less reliable. The 
World Weather Watch of the World 
Meteorological Organization—an- 
other part of the UN — helps us to 
minimize the hazards of the elements. 

Seventh, the poor nations of the 
world would no longer receive much 
of the vital technical assistance they 
need to help themselves. Many coun- 
tries want to break the paternalistic 
relationship between donor and re- 
cipient. To do so they need education 
and training—to create a ‘‘critical 
mass’’ of talent and expertise—so 
that they can manage their own eco- 
nomic development efforts. The UN 
Development Program helps to do just 
this. 

This list could be longer—much 
longer than time permits this evening. 
The UN Fund for Population Activi- 
ties, the UN Environment Program, 
UNICEF, the High Commissioner for 
Refugees, the Intergovernmental 
Maritime Consultative Organization, 
the UN Disaster Relief Office, and 
many other bodies—all are working 
toward a more peaceful, cooperative 
world. It is under the UN flag that 
these efforts go on. Without the 
United Nations, many of them would 
wither and die. 

I conclude, therefore—and I hope 
you will agree—that a world without 
the UN would be a far less congenial 
place for Americans—a more 
threatening, competitive, polluted, 
unsafe, unhealthy world—a poorer 
place to nurture the human spirit. 


Let me ask how many of you know 
how much these benefits cost us. The 
answer is about $2.00 for each living 
American each year. That covers our 
annual bill—around $450 million dol- 
lars—for all aspects of the United 
Nations system. When we purchase 
one fully equipped modern aircraft 
carrier, the bill could be up to three 
billion dollars. That is more than six 
times our annual support for the 
United Nations. Six times more. 


Supporting the United Nations: 
challenges and opportunities 

Some of you may wonder if I have 
exaggerated in painting a picture of a 
world without the United Nations. 
Perhaps I have. Perhaps some of the 
consequences could be lessened or 
even avoided. But that is essentially 
beside the point. 

The central point is this: 

The United Nations continues to 
serve direct U.S. national interests in 
a thousand concrete ways. It serves 
those interests imperfectly at times 
but surely our challenge is to make it 
work as well as possible, not to 
weaken or destroy it. It would be 
tragic to take unilateral steps which 
could jeopardize the UN’s survival. 

Our task then, as concerned citi- 
zens, is to maintain American support 
for the United Nations—to continue 
our participation in a way that ad- 
vances our interests, that brings the 
greatest benefit to all of us. But we 
cannot ignore the obstacles. Some of 
these result from recent events within 
the UN, while others are inherent in 
our national character. Let me review 
these briefly. 

First, we Americans have been 
prone to extremes of idealism or dis- 
illusionment in our view of the United 
Nations. When the UN was founded, 
many hoped that it would ensure 
universal and lasting peace. Thirty 
years later, we know that this was an 
unreal dream. The nuclear holocaust 
has not erupted, and the UN has 
played some part in preventing it. But 
many Americans remain unaware of 
its solid achievements, and see only 
the gap between the world as it is and 
the high ideals of the UN Charter. 
When problems have no final solu- 
tion, many yearn to withdraw to more 
finite terrain. 
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A second major difficulty is our 
discouragement over the inherent 
problems in dealing with nearly 150 
nations with very different historical 
backgrounds, cultures, and national 
objectives. Bilateral diplomacy be- 
tween two governments can be diffi- 
cult enough. Multilateral diplomacy 
can be even more complicated, more 
frustrating. With our tremendous 
energy and genius for solving prob- 
lems, Americans are used to getting 
things done quickly and successfully. 
But in today’s world, and in the 
United Nations in particular, there is 
rarely any ‘‘quick fix.’’ The problems 
require long discussion, hard bargain- 
ing, compromise, and patience. For 
example, the UN conference to nego- 
tiate a comprehensive treaty govern- 
ing the world’s oceans has already 
been going on for three years. Yet no 
diplomatic effort casts a longer 


shadow over the future economic wel- 
fare and security of many nations, 
including our own. 

Third, many Americans are dis- 
tressed that, despite our great power 


and despite our basic good will, we 
encounter hostile rhetoric at the 
United Nations. We are often out- 
voted by the very governments whose 
independence we championed, and 
whom we have assisted generously. 

These are real obstacles. They can- 
not be ignored, just as we ought not to 
ignore the shortcomings of the UN 
itself. But I believe we can overcome 
many of them—over time. We pos- 
sess many assets. We should base our 
actions on the fundamental premise 
that the UN can succeed—but only if 
the United States continues to play a 
strong role of leadership in its work. 

To play that role, we must first 
acknowledge that the UN is not itself 
responsible for the world’s problems. 
Rather, it is a mirror in which all 
those problems reflect. The world 
remains a competitive and often 
threatening arena for conflicting na- 
tional ambitions. But it is also an 
arena filled with common fears, 
common hopes, common dreams. The 
UN can help us transform those 
dreams into concrete programs, pro- 
grams which can turn dreams into 
reality. 

The crowded agenda of the United 
Nations offers great opportunities for 
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creative diplomacy: 

® Our role in the United Nations 
offers a chance to share the responsi- 
bility, and the burden, of seeking 
negotiated solutions to conflict. 
Through the Security Council we can 
encourage the practice of restraint and 
conciliation in situations that threaten 
the peace. In recent years the Council 
has been conducting its business with 
heightened seriousness and ef- 
ficiency. 

® The growing problems of an in- 
terdependent world require American 
involvement. Because of the range of 
our interests and the weight of our 
influence, there can be neither global 
security nor economic cooperation 
without us. Our practical experience, 
technological expertise, and man- 
agerial talent are essential for a more 
prosperous world. For us, the stakes 
are not abstract—they involve jobs, 
inflation, prosperity, and even the 
ability to pursue the way of life we 
cherish. 

® The United Nations offers Amer- 
icans an ideal vehicle for expressing 
our humanitarian tradition in practical 
ways. Through the UN Development 
Program, the World Food Program, 
the Human Rights Commission, 
UNICEF and many other organiza- 
tions, we can assist our fellow men, 
women and children around the 
globe. Our prosperity and abundance 
place a special obligation on us, and 
our support for UN programs can 
summon our finest qualities. 

® Our participation in the United 
Nations offers us an opportunity to 
work forthrightly for higher standards 
of international behavior. Nations 
will often disagree with us, of course. 
Every country has its special and 
distinctive interests and the right to 
pursue them. But we will expect 
others to engage us in a spirit of 
mutual respect and to deal with issues 
on their merits. We will not passively 
accept unworkable, biased resolu- 
tions, nor arbitrary procedures, nor 
unwarranted attacks on our good 
name. Confrontation and cooperation 
cannot coexist in the United Nations 
or anywhere else. Our firmness and 
candor in the UN should strengthen 
our role in the organization. Others 
will know that we care more about the 
work of the UN when we engage in 


vigorous give and take. I believe all 
our citizens strongly support this 
approach. 

Finally, it is only fair to ask: What 
are our prospects? What are the pros- 
pects for the UN itself? No one can be 
certain. But recent events suggest that 
determined and creative leadership by 
the United States can produce en- 
couraging results. 

Last September we played a lead- 
ing role in the 7th Special Session of 
the General Assembly on world eco- 
nomic cooperation. Our government 
presented a comprehensive set of pro- 
posals for improving economic rela- 
tionships between the developing 
countries and the industrial world. 
Our proposals became the basis for 
the program adopted by the Assem- 
bly. The important point is that this 
was a test case—was it going to be 
possible to fashion an approach to 
global economic issues which would 
be more attractive to the developing 
nations than sterile political con- 
frontation? We proposed a non-ideo- 
logical approach to the challenge of 
economic interdependence, a con- 
crete program of benefit to poor coun- 
tries and rich countries alike. We 
found an overwhelming majority of 
governments ready to try this path 
with us. And Secretary Kissinger has 
just tabled in Nairobi a program of 
further practical steps along this co- 
operative road. So long as we find 
other nations want to travel it with us, 
we will persevere. 

Last year’s Special Session was a 
major success for the United States 
and for the United Nations. Its out- 
come demonstrates that the UN can 
serve to advance America’s funda- 
mental interests. 

Your government made that suc- 
cess possible—through leadership 
and determined effort. I believe we 
can accomplish much more. But we 
will have to be bold, farsighted, and 
persistent. 

Americans have always responded 
best to challenges. We regard them as 
heights to scale, not chasms which 
cannot be bridged. 

In short, the choice is up to us. We 
know what is right. We know what 
the stakes are. We have the strength 
and the skill to continue to lead. Let 
us do so. 
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New offices established in PER 


In an effort to improve the person- 
nel management of the domestic cate- 
gory of the Department’s employees, 
the Bureau of Personnel has estab- 
lished two co-equal offices for the 
career development and assignments 
of Foreign Service and Civil Service 
employees. 

Director General Carol C. Laise, 
with the approval of Deputy Under 
Secretary for Management Lawrence 
S. Eagleburger, replaced the Office of 
Career Development and Assignments 
(PER/CDA)—previously in charge of 
career development and assignments 
for all employees—with the Office of 
Foreign Service Career Development 
and Assignments (PER/FCA), and the 
Office of Civil Service Career De- 
velopment and Assignments (PER/ 
CCA). ; 

Both new offices will report di- 
rectly to Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for Personnel Arthur I. Wortzel. 

The realignment is a major step in 
the Department’s continuing effort to 
strengthen the Civil Service Personnel 
Program. 

It will put the domestic personnel 
program on a par with the worldwide 
personnel program, with equal access 
to Ambassador Laise. 

Initially the new Office of Civil 
Service Career Development and As- 
signments will have two divisions—a 
Merit Promotion Division and a 
Career Development and Assignments 
Division. 

The remaining branches in the pres- 
ent PER/CDA will become divisions 
in the new PER/FCA. The Presiden- 
tial Appointments Staff and the Train- 
ing and Liaison Staff will report to the 
Directors of the two new offices. 

Richard K. Fox retains his respon- 
sibilities for Foreign Service career 
development and assignments as Di- 
rector of PER/FCA. 

Philip J. Bourbon, who served as 
Director of Personnel for ACTION 
from April 1974 until recently, has 


August-September Newsletter 


A combined August-September 
NEWSLETTER will be mailed to the 
field and distributed in the Depart- 
ment beginning September 13. 

Copy deadline for regular fea- 
tures for the combined issue will 
be August 16. Contributors are 
asked to be prompt in meeting the 
deadline. 


been appointed as Director of PER/ 
CCA. 

Mr. Bourbon assumed his new 
duties in a supergrade, GS-16 position 
in the Department on June 7. 

While serving with ACTION Mr. 
Bourbon was responsible for the 
agency’s total personnel system, both 
Civil Service and Foreign Service, in 
the United States and in 59 countries 
with Peace Corps personnel. 

He also has held positions as a Posi- 
tion Classification Specialist with the 
Department of the Navy; Associate 
Director of the Personnel Manage- 
ment Training Center of the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission; Deputy 
Director of Personnel for the Peace 
Corps, and Chief of Personnel Opera- 
tions for ACTION. 

In another move, John E. Melton 
has been appointed Director of the 
Bureau of Personnel’s Office of Posi- 
tion and Pay Management (PER/ 
PPM). 

Mr. Melton served as Director of 
Personnel for the Guild Division, Zale 
Corp., in Dallas, before joining the 
Department. From 1971 to 1973 he 
was Director of Compensation and 
Benefits for the Samsonite Corp. 

Mr. Melton, who assumed his new 
duties on June 1, succeeds John D. 
Sinozich, who has been assigned to 
the Grievance Staff (PER/G). 

In another personnel matter, Mr. 
Eagleburger approved a revision of 
the maximum time-in-class require- 
ments for Foreign Service officers of 
Class 1. 

Class 1 officers will now be permit- 
ted to serve a maximum of 22 years in 
a combination of Classes 2 and 1. 

Previously the Department’s regu- 
lations provided that the maximum 
time Foreign Service officers of Class 
1 could remain in that class without 
promotion was 12 years. 

The maximum time officers may 
serve in Class 2 remains 10 years. 

The Department pointed out that the 
revised regulations will ‘‘avoid the 
need for premature retirement of offi- 
cers whose outstanding performance 
resulted in their early promotion to 
Class 1.”’ 

*‘It mirrors existing provisions for 
the middle grades, which permit an 
officer to spend up to 20 years in 
Classes 3, 4 and 5, with a maximum 
of 15 years in any one class.”’ 

The limitations on the time in class 
affect only FSO-1’s. They are not 
applicable to FSR/RU-1 officers. 


Dr. David Trask heads 
Historical Office 


Dr. David F. Trask has assumed his 
new duties as Director of the Histori- 
cal Office, Bureau of Public Affairs. 

Dr. Trask, who 
served as Profes- 
sor of History at 
the State Univer- 
sity of New York, 
Stony Brook, 
since 1966, suc- 
ceeds Dr. William 
M. Franklin, who 
retired last year 
after 34 years in 
the Department. 

From 1955 to 
1966 Dr. Trask was an instructor or 
assistant professor at Boston Univer- 
sity, Wesleyan University and the 
University of Nebraska. He also 
served as Chairman of the Department 
of History at Stony Brook. 

Born in Erie, Pa., on May 15, 
1929, Dr. Trask received a B.A. de- 
gree from Wesleyan University in 
1951 and A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Harvard University in 1952 and 
1958. He served from 1952 to 1954 as 
a Lieutenant in the U.S. Army. 

Dr. Trask is a member of the 
American Historical Association, the 
Organization of American Historians, 
the Society for Historians of Ameri- 
can Foreign Relations, and Phi Beta 
Kappa. 

His major publications include The 
United States in the Supreme War 
Council: American War Aims and 
Inter-Allied Strategy, 1917-1918 
(1961); General Tasker Howard Bliss 
and the ‘‘Sessions of the World’, 
1919 (1966); Victory Without Peace: 
American Foreign Relations in the 
20th Century (1968); World War I at 
Home (1970); and Captains and 
Cabinets: Anglo-American Naval Re- 
lations, 1917-1918 (1972). He also 
was Co-Editor of A Bibliography of 
United States-Latin American Rela- 
tions since 1810 (1970). 


Dr. Trask 


Appointed to board 


President Ford on May 6 appointed 
five members of the Board of Foreign 
Scholarships. 

John E. Dolibois, of Ohio, was 
named to fill the remainder of the term 
expiring September 22, 1976. Ap- 
pointed for terms expiring September 
22, 1976, were Gordon D. Witmpress, 
Jr., of Texas; J. Archie Hargraves, of 
North Carolina; Houston I. Flournoy, 
of California, and Michael Radock, of 
Michigan. 
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Current and retired employees have 
access to their personnel records 


Both current and retired Depart- 
ment employees have taken advantage 
of the provisions of the Privacy Act 
(PL 93-579) to obtain access to their 
personnel records. While current em- 
ployees have been able to review their 
personnel files through their coun- 
selors for several years, some have 
submitted Privacy Act requests in 
order to see also their security, 
passport, and any other files that the 
Department maintains on them. 

Most of the Privacy Act requests 
handled by the Bureau of Personnel 
have been from retired employees, 
many of whom never had access to 
their personnel files while they were 
still employed. A number of requests 
have come from former employees 
separated in the late 1940’s and early 
1950’s, as well as from more recently 
separated personnel. 

Since the Bureau of Personnel in- 
cluded some 50 ‘‘name-retrievable’’ 
record systems in its description of 
**Personnel Records’’ published in 
the Federal Register (Vol. 40, p. 


Board hears appeals 
of three officers 


The 1975 Special Review Board 
convened in the Department on May 
27 to hear the appeals of three Foreign 
Service officers. 

The officers had been identified by 
the Performance Standards Board for 
involuntary retirement under Section 
633 (b) of the Foreign Service Act of 
1946, as amended. 

The Special Review Board is au- 
thorized either to affirm the decision 
of the Performance Selection Board or 
to determine that an officer should not 
be selected out. 

Members of the Special Review 
Board are: 

—John J. Crowley, Jr., Director of 
the Office of Northern European Af- 
fairs, State Department—Chairman. 

—John Krizay, Organization 
Analysis System Information Staff, 
State Department. 

—Donald C. Leidell, Executive Di- 
rector of the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, State Depart- 
ment. 

—Charley M. Denton, Director of 
the Office of Business Research, 
Commerce Department. 

—tLaurence E. Seibel, Attorney. 

A retired judge, Alba Martin, is 
serving as the Procedural Adviser to 
the Board. 
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45759, Oct. 2, 1975), the Personnel 
Records Branch is responsible for as- 
sembling all of the various files that 
have been maintained on the requestor 
either within M/DG or in storage at 
St. Louis, Suitland, or the Depart- 
ment’s Records Service Center. 

The Official Personnel File consists 
of a single folder for Civil Service 
employees and separate Administra- 
tive and Performance folders for 
Foreign Service employees. 

A wider variety of folders is main- 
tained on Foreign Service employees 
than on Civil Service employees, de- 
pending on the category of service and 
other circumstances affecting careers. 
These include the Career Develop- 
ment and Counseling (CDC) folder 
kept by the employee’s counselor, a 
‘*Technician’s’’ folder by the appro- 
priate CDA/FS Assignments Branch, 
a BEX folder for Foreign Service offi- 
cer candidates (including lateral en- 
trants), Selection Board score cards 
and sometimes a folder of corre- 
spondence with the Performance 
Evaluation Division (PER/PE), and a 
Retirement folder. 

Depending upon circumstances, a 
Civil Service or Foreign Service em- 
ployee may have a grievance, suitabil- 
ity or Director General’s file. Former 
Foreign Service employees who re- 
tired prior to 1972 and all Civil Serv- 
ice employees who were on the rolls 
in the mid-1960’s will also have De- 
velopment Appraisal Reports that 
were never interfiled in their Official 
Personnel Files. 

After a careful review of the reques- 
tor’s Official Personnel File, the Per- 
sonnel Records Branch staff deter- 
mines the related personnel records 
that may exist on the individual and 
obtains them from the proper source, 
Each of these files is then reviewed to 
insure that no document containing in- 
formation that could be a clearly un- 
warranted invasion of the personal 
privacy of another individual is re- 
leased. The deletion of the names of 
other individuals is not considered a 
denial of information within the terms 
of the Privacy Act. Except for such 
name deletions, the exemption of cer- 
tain testing material in BEX oral 
examination reports under section 
k(6) of the Privacy Act, and the with- 
holding of any security classified in- 
formation, employees are being given 
complete access to all their personnel 
records. 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX 


The Consumer Price Index (CPI) 
for April (the latest released as the 
NEWSLETTER went to press) reached 
168.2. This is 3.6% above the level of 
July 1975, the Foreign Service base 
month. If the CPI level remains at or 
above 168.2 during May, an annuity 
increase of at least 4.6% will go into 
effect on August 1. The increase 
would amount to 1% plus the percen- 
tage rise between the base month level 
and that for March, April or May, 
whichever is the highest. 

All participants in the Foreign Serv- 
ice Retirement and Disability System 
who retire on or before July 31 will be 
eligible for this increase. 

A Civil Service annuity increase 
will not occur until the CPI reaches 
171.3, three percent above the current 
Civil Service base (166.3) and re- 
mains at or above that level for three 
consecutive months. 


Threshold board to 
convene August 3 


The 1976 Threshold Selection 
Board will convene August 3 to re- 
view the performance files of all 
FSO-6 officers, all FSR-6 officers in 
the Mustang Program, and all FSR- 
6/FSS-4 officers in the Junior Officer 
Program. 

The purpose of the Threshold Re- 
view is to promote into the inter- 
mediate grades those officers who 
have the potential for a full Foreign 
Service career. 

Two statements are due in the Of- 
fice of Performance Evaluation by 
July 15. The statements are solely for 
review by the 1976 Threshold Review 
Board and will not be made a perma- 
nent part of the rated officer’s file. 

The required additional material in- 
cludes a. signed and dated statement 
from each officer under considera- 
tion, not to exceed two single-spaced 
pages. The statement may discuss the 
officer’s Foreign Service or other ex- 
perience, self-evaluation of perform- 
ance to date, and career interests and 
goals. 

Also due in PER/PE is a signed and 
dated ‘‘Career Prospects Appraisal”’ 
statement, to be submitted on each of- 
ficer by his or her current principal of- 
ficer or deputy if assigned abroad, or 
Deputy Assistant Secretary or equiva- 
lent superior if assigned in 
Washington. The statement will dis- 
cuss the officer’s demonstrated capac- 
ity to perform ‘‘at ranks up to and in- 
cluding class 3.”’ 
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ARA’S CARIBBEAN SEMINAR: 
Getting the view from the American public 


What do a socialist professor from 
Puerto Rico, the Vice President from 
Latin American operations of Chase 
Manhattan Bank, and the New York 
Times diplomatic correspondent have 
in common? Answer: expertise and 
interest in U.S. relations with the 
Commonwealth Caribbean that they 
and 17 other participants shared with 
ARA officers in one and a half days of 
discussions, April 26-27. 

The meeting was part of ARA’s 
Domestic Forum program, aimed at 
increasing communication and sen- 
sitivity between bureau officers and 
members of the public with an interest 
in U.S.-Latin American relations. 
Twenty representatives from the 
media, academic community, the Hill 
and business attended. 

The first day’s agenda opened with 
remarks by Assistant Secretary for 
Inter-American Affairs William Ro- 
gers and an overview on U.S.- 
Caribbean relations by Ted Heavner, 
Director of the Office of Caribbean 
Affairs. A discussion of the impact of 
the Caribbean’s cultural and linguistic 
diversity on its political processes, 
chaired by ARA Deputy Assistant 


? 


Secretary Bill Luers, included pres- 
entations by Dr. Basil Matthews of 
Howard University, Dr. Gordon Lewis 
of the University of Puerto Rico and 
Robert White, Deputy U.S. Rep- 
resentative to the OAS. Harvard Pro- 
fessor of Sociology Orlando Patterson 
was guest speaker at lunch, presenting 
his insights on U.S.-Caribbean percep- 
tions and misperceptions, particularly 
in the context of Jamaica. 

The afternoon’s discussion focused 
on the area’s political and economic 
viability, with Mike Yohn, Assistant 
Director of the Office of Caribbean 
Affairs, as chairperson. Dr. Wendell 
Bell of Yale University presented his 
research, spanning nearly 20 years, on 
past and pre-independence attitudes of 
Jamaican leaders toward the U.S. Dr. 
Roberta Salper of the Institute for Pol- 
icy Studies discussed Guyana’s cur- 
rent political directions. Mr. J. L. 
Lindemuth of Kaiser Aluminum 
briefed the seminar on his company’s 
negotiations with Jamaica on bauxite, 
and Jamaica’s economic situation 
from an investment perspective. 

The seminar’s final day session 
opened with a discussion of Latin 


political influence on the Caribbean, 
chaired by Marvin Weissman of ARA 
Central American Affairs. Culver 
Gleysteen, Director of ARA Cuban 
Affairs, Don Bohning of the Miami 
Herald, and Dave Binder of the New 
York Times were discussants. The 
dominant message to emerge was the 
need for greater understanding of the 
political choices facing the Caribbean 
states between following the Puerto 
Rican model and the Cuban model de- 
velopment and social structure. An 
evaluation of the whole effort fol- 
lowed, with Bill Luers as Chairperson 
and critiques by Dr. Bell and Gerald 
Morely of Chase Manhattan. 

Face-to-Face, the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace pro- 
gram, hosted the Seminar’s conclud- 
ing lunch, with Representative 
Charles Rangel (D-N.Y.), chairper- 
son of the black caucus, as the fea- 
tured speaker. 

This was the second special seminar 
effort by ARA, following a January 
one and one-half day meeting on 
Brazil with similar structure and rep- 
resentatives from several interest 
groups. 


SEMINAR—Participants in the Commonwealth Carribbean Seminar, recently hosted by the Bureau of Inter-American Affairs, are, left to 
right, standing: Don Bohning, Miami Herald; Dan Strasser, Haiti and Dominican Republic desk; Brian Moore, Barclay’s Bank; Susan Kling, 
ARA Public Affairs; John King, Director, ARA Policy Planning Staff; Bill Luers, ARA Deputy Assistant Secretary; Dr. Wendell Bell, Yale 
University; William Wheeler, Deputy Director, Office of Caribbean Affairs; Gerald Morely, Chase Manhattan Bank; Barry Sklar, Library of 
Congress; Ted Heavner, Director, Office of Caribbean Affairs; J. H. Lindemuth, Kaiser Corporation. Left to right, seated: Mark Schneider, 
Office of Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D.-Mass.); Gordon Lewis, University of Puerto Rico; Basil Matthews, Howard University; Abe 
Lowenthai, Council on Foreign Relations; Roberta Salper, Institute for Policy Studies; Roland Perusse, Instituto Inter-Americano. 
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KL conference discusses Asian narcotics traffic 
and problems of overseas U.S. communities 


Continuing U.S. efforts to disrupt 
the flow of illicit Asian narcotics were 
discussed at the East Asia Narcotics 
Conference, held in Kuala Lumpur, 
April 5-8. The last two days com- 
prised a workshop on the nature and 
extent of drug problems faced by the 
overseas American community. The 
meeting brought together 47 repre- 
sentatives from 15 EA and 2 NEA 
posts, and 11 officials from 
Washington agencies with narcotics 
responsibilities. 

The Washington participants were 
headed by David H. Ernst, Deputy 
Senior Adviser to the Secretary for In- 
ternational Narcotics Matters, who 
addressed the gathering on *‘Ameri- 
ca’s International Narcotics Strategy: 
1976 Perspective.”’ 

The Conference sessions on April 
5—6 were conducted by William L. 
Gallagher, EA Narcotics Coordinator. 
The American Community Workshop 
on April 7-8 was co-chaired by Dr. 
Jean Paul Smith, Assistant Director 
for International Activities, National 
Institute on Drug Abuse, and Edith 
Bennett, KL International Teen Cen- 
ter Counseling Coordinator. 

Other Washington representatives 
included John T. Cusack, Chief of the 
International Operations Division, 
Drug Enforcement Administration; 
James B. Clawson, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Treasury for En- 
forcement, Operations and Tariff Af- 
fairs; and Mary Wampler, Director of 
the Office of International Narcotics 
Control, AID. 

Ambassador Francis T. Underhill, 
Jr., opened the conference and ad- 
dressed the participants on *‘ Narcotics 
Control as a Country Team Priority.’’ 

Conference speakers stressed the 
need for continuing and determined 
efforts in assisting Asian governments 
to stem the production, processing 
and transit of narcotics in their coun- 
tries. While the vast majority of nar- 
cotics smuggled into the U.S. comes 
from Mexico, concern was expressed 
that traffickers could turn to Southeast 
Asia as a major source of supply, 
should current efforts at suppressing 
Mexican narcotics traffic prove effec- 
tive. U.S. efforts in Asia are essen- 
tially preventive but nonetheless vital. 

The American community work- 
shop, after studying various ap- 
proaches to countering expatriate 
American drug problems, concluded: 

‘‘_. Drug problems among over- 
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seas Americans affect the reputation 
and prestige of the United States; 


**‘ the continuing human cost to 
both official and private Americans 
overseas of unchecked drug abuse is 
significant; 

‘‘_ Americans abroad live in an 
alien environment and are exposed to 
a much greater risk than in the United 
States often due to a readily available 
supply of cheap, pure heroin and other 
drugs; 


**—— necessary counseling and other 
assistance to Americans with drug 


problems cannot be provided through 
normal consular functions. 


‘*The Workshop participants and 
posts concerned urgently request con- 
sideration of these points when the FY 
77 budget decisions for American 
programs are made. Equally as impor- 
tant as a specific level of funding is 
the need for sustained, stable organi- 
zational and dollar support during the 
foreseeable future. The sums involved 
are not large, and USG contributions 
make up only a portion, often not the 
major portion, of each community’s 
program. Without visible, consistent 
interest and a minimum funding base 
from annual appropriations secured by 
the Department, community programs 
will be unable to continue.” 


SY officers asked to help firms overseas 


As part of the Department’s pro- 
gram against international terrorism, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Secu- 
rity Victor H. Dikeos has urged Secu- 
rity Officers to assist American busi- 
ness firms overseas “‘in every way 
possible.”’ 

In a memorandum on May 21 to 
Regional Security Supervisors, Re- 
gional Security Officers and Regional 
Technical Officers, Mr. Dikeos noted 
the sharp increase in international ter- 
rorist activity directed against U.S. 
private business firms abroad in re- 
cent years. 

**Many of us in SY Headquarters 
are spending more and more of our 
time these days assisting American 
businessmen,”” he pointed out. ‘*This 
assistance ranges from providing for- 
mal security presentations and arrang- 
ing country desk officer briefings for 
corporate executives here in the 
United States, to facilitating contacts 
between company representatives and 
our overseas security officers. 

**Without exception, this assistance 
has been enthusiastically received and 
I am in receipt of a number of very 
favorable communications from 
American firms expressing apprecia- 
tion for the excellent cooperation and 
assistance rendered by our security of- 
ficers abroad.”’ 

Mr. Dikeos, in urging that such as- 
sistance continue, requested ‘‘each of 
you to make yourself available to in- 
terested U.S. businessmen.”’ 

‘*T might add that senior elements 
in the Department place heavy em- 
phasis on assisting American citizens 
abroad in every way possible, observ- 
ing, of course, propriety and good 
judgment in these relationships, and 
the strictures imposed on the disclo- 


sure of classified and sensitive infor- 
mation. 


‘*You should also know that many 
U.S. firms have been provided with 
lists reflecting the names and loca- 
tions of SY officers abroad. Many of 
you, therefore, can expect to be con- 
tacted by their representatives.”’ 


Mr. Dikeos listed the types of as- 
sistance that security officers can 
‘‘usefully’” provide U.S. busi- 
nessmen. 


These include the identities of ap- 
propriate police contacts with whom 
the businessman or his company 
might effect working liaison; the 
names of reliable local firms provid- 
ing guard services, security hardware 
or other security assistance; general 
guidance on the preparation of 
emergency and evacuation, bomb 
threat and other contingency plans; 
travel advisories where domestic se- 
curity conditions dictate; and brief- 
ings to social and security planning 
groups of the local U.S. business 
community regarding practical secu- 
rity precautions to be taken at home, 
when traveling, and other related mat- 
ters. 

The security officers were re- 
quested to use the publication, “*Tips 
to American Businessmen Abroad,” 
now being revised, and training mate- 
rial from SY ‘‘if you feel it will aid 
you in your briefing programs.”’ 


Mr. Dikeos also requested the secu- 
rity officers to identify the U.S. firm 
receiving the assistance, the date, and 
the general nature of the assistance in 
the officers’ Monthly Status 
Reports—‘*‘to insure that your con- 
tributions to this program receive ap- 
propriate recognition.”’ 
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FSI HOLDS SEMINARS IN EUROPE 


A noteworthy exercise in executive 
management training of foreign af- 
fairs personnel took place in April 
when FSI, responding to a request 
from the Bureau of European Affairs, 
mounted two sessions of its intensive 
seven-day Section Chiefs Seminar in 
the European area for Section Chiefs 
serving in European posts. The first 
session was held in Frankfurt April 
1-8 and the second in Brussels April 
9-16. Assignment of participants and 
all travel and logistical arrangements 
were made by EUR. 

The seminar was especially de- 
signed for Section Chiefs of all cones 
by University Affiliates Incorporated 
(UAI), which also designed the Dep- 
uty Chiefs of Mission Seminar given 
annually in a _ location § near 
Washington since 1972 and the 
Executive Performance Seminar given 
five times annually for officers em- 
barking on their first managerial ex- 
perience. These three seminars are 
part of the Department’s efforts to in- 
crease the management consciousness 
of individuals in foreign affairs execu- 
tive positions and improve their per- 
formance in this important function. 
UAI has also designed a new man- 
agement course for the Inspection 
Corps and a management segment in 
the course for new Commercial Offi- 
cers. 

UAI, a Massachusetts firm headed 
by Dr. Harry Wilkinson, a graduate of 
the Harvard Business School, has 


made an intensive study of the De- 
partment’s foreign operation. Its 
seminars use the case-study approach 
as developed and employed by the 
Harvard Business School to analyze 
management problems, with heavy 
focus on interagency coordination as 
found in overseas missions. 

In the Section Chiefs Seminar, each 
case is an authentic rendition of an ac- 
tual problem at the Section Chiefs 
level encountered by the UAI research- 
ers during their visits to Foreign 
Service posts. Together with selected 
readings, the case studies and discus- 
sions afford new insights into the 
areas of decision-making, leadership 
style, communications, authority and 
power, perception of priorities, and 
general management practices. As in 
all of FSI’s executive development 
courses, the Section Chief Seminar 
incorporates information and discus- 
sion on the Department’s Equal 
Employment Opportunity program. 

Before the venture in April, the 
Section Chiefs Seminar had been 
presented only twice; off-site in the 
U.S. in 1973 with 14 Section Chiefs 
on home leave; and in Bogota in 1974 
for 21 ARA Section Chiefs. 

The two seminars in Europe 
reached a total of 45 officers, serving 
at 16 embassies, three independent 
missions and seven constituent posts 
in the European area. All cones in the 
State Department were represented, as 
well as USIS, FAS, and Commerce. A 


number of posts were represented by 
more than one participant; e.g. Bonn 
and Copenhagen, four each; Brussels, 
Madrid, The Hague, Berlin (M) and 
Warsaw—three each; and Rome and 
Moscow—two each. 

Participants rated the sessions very 
highly. FSI finds, based on the 
Bogota experience in 1974 and the 
EUR experience this year, that the 
seminar can be of maximum value 
when presented in an overseas locale, 
where Section Chiefs can take off di- 
rectly from their current working situ- 
ations to gather with a group of their 
peers for an intensive training experi- 
ence, and then return immediately to 
the working situation with their newly 
gained experience. FSI hopes to 
schedule further overseas sessions in 
other areas. 

The Frankfurt and Brussels sessions 
were taught by Dr. Wilkinson and 
Charles E. Orth of UAI and chaired by 
M. Gordon Tiger, Dean, School of 
Professional Studies, FSI. 

Participants in the Frankfurt session 
were: Joseph Basile, Rotterdam; 
Michael Calingaert, Rome; Terrance 
M. Day, Copenhagen; Robert G. Dea- 
son, Stockholm; John R. Diggins, Jr., 
London; L. Milner Dunn, The Hague; 
Robert D. Emmons, Copenhagen; 
Robert S. Gershenson, Brussels; John 
F. Heimann, Antwerp; James S. Las- 
siter, Brussels; Clint A. Lauderdale, 
Madrid; Richard H. Milton, Warsaw; 
Frank A. Padovano, Brussels; J. 
Theodore Papendorp, USNATO, 
Brussels; Donald K. Parsons, Milan; 
George R. Phelan, Madrid; Charles E. 
Rushing, Copenhagen; Peter Semler, 
U.S. Mission, Berlin; William R. 
Smyser, Bonn; Thomas M. Tracy, 
Moscow; Fred W. Traeger, Copenha- 
gen; Marten H. A. van Heuven, The 
Hague; Robert B. Warner, Belgrade; 
and William Warnes, London. 

Participating in the Brussels session 
were: Alfred P. Brainard, Warsaw; 
John A. Buche, Bonn; Edwin D. 
Crowley, Bonn; Patrick J. Flood, 
Poznan; Charles M. Gage, U.S. Mis- 
sion, Berlin; John C. Garon, Lisbon; 
Harry J. Gilmore, Munich; H. Kent 
Goodspeed, Madrid; Clifford H. 
Gross, Moscow; Gerald Lamberty, 
Warsaw; Melvin H. Levine, OECD, 
Paris; William H. Mansfield, III, Oslo; 
Robert M. Miller, Rome; Robert J. 
Montgomery, Prague; John A. 
Murtha, Dublin; Turner L. Oyloe, 
Bonn; Alan Parker, Berlin; William 


PARIS—Secretary of Labor William J. Usery, second from left, attends a reception in his 
honor on the occasion of the first meeting of the OECD’s Manpower and Social Affairs 
Committee at the Ministerial level. Shown, left to right, are Martin Forrester, Labor Adviser at 
the U.S. Mission to the OECD, Secretary Usery, Mrs. Forrester, Deputy Chief of Mission 
Abraham Katz, USOECD, and Mrs. Katz. 


B. Pogue, The Hague; Clifford J. 
Quinlan, Salzburg; Melvin E. Sinn, 
Barcelona; and Warren E. Slater, 
U.S. Mission, Berlin. 
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DEPARTMENT ISSUES NEW DIRECTIVES 


Organization 

The following organizational changes in the 
Bureau of Economic and Business Affairs were 
effective April 26, 1976: (1) the position of 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Economic and 
Business Affairs was designated as the senior 
deputy of the Bureau; (2) the position of Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary for Commercial and 
Special Bilateral Affairs (EB/CSB) was 
abolished; the Office of Special Bilateral Af- 
fairs and the Office of Business Practices, for- 
merly under the Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Commercial and Special Bilateral Affairs, was 
transferred to the Deputy Assistant Secretary 
for International Finance and Development 
(EB/IFD), and their symbols were changed to 
EB/IFD/OSB and EB/IFD/BP; (3) the title of 
the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Transporta- 
tion and Telecommunications (EB/TT) was 
changed to Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Transportation, Telecommunications, and 
Commercial Affairs (EB/TCA); and the Office 
of Commercial Affairs, formerly under the 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Commercial 
and Special Bilateral Affairs, was transferred 
to the Deputy Assistant Secretary for Transpor- 
tation, Telecommunications, and Commercial 
Affairs and the symbol was changed to EB/ 
TCA/OCA. (FAMC-713). 


General 


The consular jurisdictions of Warsaw, 
Krakow, and Poznan, Poland, were changed on 
September |1, 1975. 

Effective November 3, 1975, the American 
Consulate General at Luanda, Angola, was of- 
ficially closed. 

Effective November 25, 1975, the date of 
Surinam’s independence, the American Consu- 
late General at Paramaribo, Surinam, was ele- 
vated to Embassy status. Robert L. Flanegin 
was designated as Charge d’ Affairs ad interim. 

Effective November 30, 1975, the country of 
Dahomey’s name was changed to People’s Re- 
public of Benin. 

Effective December 4, 1975, the consular 
jurisdictions of Bangkok, Chiang Mai, and 
Udorn, Thailand, were changed. (TL: GEN- 
178) 

The title ‘“‘Approving Officer (Emergency 
Payments in Cash)’’ has been added to the list 
of officers for Specific Post Responsibilities. 
(TL:GEN-179) 

On January 13, 1976, President Ford signed 
Executive Order No. 11896 establishing the 
United States Sinai Support Mission (SSM) to 
implement the United States proposal for an 
Early Warning System in the Sinai. 

On January 15, 1976, Mr. C. William Kon- 
tos was sworn in as Special Representative of 
the President and Director of the Sinai Support 
Mission. 

Deputy Under Secretary for Management 
Lawrence S. Eagleburger designated the Sinai 
Field Mission as a Special Purpose Post on 
January 16, 1976, and on February 22, 1976, 
the SFM officially became operational. 
(TL:GEN-—180) 

Instructions for preparing directives have 
been revised. (TL:GEN-1027) 


Personnel 


Posts are responsible for recording all leave 
an employee has taken in the United States, the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or a possession 
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of the United States to determine the necessity 
for extensions of home leave eligibility. 


Posts are responsible for reporting tele- 
graphically by TMTHREE to the Department 
or agency any leave taken in the United States, 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, or a pos- 
session of the United States until an employee 
has accumulated the required 18 months of con- 
tinuous duty abroad for each tour of duty. After 
the statutory requirement of 18 months of con- 
tinuous service has been met, the reporting re- 
sponsibility ceases. 

It is no longer necessary to provide for home 
leave at personal expense, because funds are 
now available. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL:PER-420) 

Text on the use of Form SF-61, Appoint- 
ments Affidavits, and SF-61B, Declaration of 
Appointee, is updated to cover what forms 
should be executed before any salary payments 
are made to a consular agent. 

Social security benefits of consular agents 
have been clarified. (TL:PER-421) 

Employees may be excused from duty with- 
out charge to leave as follows: Up to 4 hours, 
plus transportation time, to donate blood at 
blood donor centers; and when a post is closed 
to the public on local holidays by administra- 
tive order, because Federal work may not be 
properly performed. (Uniform State/AID/ 
USIA TL/PER-422) 

State/AID/USIA have now concluded that a 
spouse’s citizenship should not be highlighted 
as a particular criterion for determining as- 
signments, but should be balanced, together 
with other relevant personal considerations and 
factors, to meet the needs and efficiency of the 
Service. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL/PER- 
423) 

On March 26, 1976, a new Foreign Service 
Grievance System was published in the Fed- 
eral Register (41 FR 13912, April 1, 1976). Its 
purpose is to provide officers and employees of 
the Service and their survivors a grievance pro- 
cedure to insure a full measure of due process, 
and to provide for the just consideration and 
resolution of grievances of officers, employ- 
ees, and survivors. (Uniform State/AID/USIA 
TL:PER-424) 

A circular has been issued announcing the 
Precepts for the 1976 Staff Review Panel. 

The Department will consider all Foreign 
Service Staff employees in class FSS-8, includ- 
ing domestic Foreign Service Staff employees, 
also known as Departmental Employment 
Standards (DES) employees. Provisions for 
promotion eligibility are explained in detail. 

Major changes have been made to review 
FSS-8 employees by the annual Intermediate 
Foreign Service Selection Boards which cus- 
tomarily convene in the fall of each year. 
(FAMC-714) 


Financial Management 


With Department of the Treasury approval, 
an employee of an agency other than State De- 
partment may now, with certain restrictions, be 
designated as a subcashier to a State Class B 
cashier at the same post. Such subcashiers may 
not receive advances in excess of $1 ,000 or its 
equivalent in local currency. (TL:FIN-221) 

Certifying authority and mailing address 
changes have been made to reflect the follow- 
ing: The Atomic Energy Commission was 


changed to the Energy Research and Develop- 
ment Administration effective January 19, 
1975; the Bureau of International Commerce 
was changed to the Domestic and International 
Business Administration; the National Oceanic 
and Atmospheric Administration (Commerce) 
has been added; the Defense Mapping Agency 
has been added; the Environmental Protection 
Agency has been added, and various minor re- 
visions have been included. In addition, the 
Agricultural Research Service has been 
reinstated and the Export Marketing Service, 
which was merged with the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, has been deleted. (TL: FIN—222) 


Communications and Records 


On August 7, 1975, the Director of Central 
Intelligence, with approval of the agencies of 
the United States Intelligence Board, issued a 
revised directive controlling the dissemination 
of foreign intelligence. The directive became 
effective October 5, 1975. 

The revised directive has been kept to un- 
classified form to facilitate the training of all 
personnel who may be involved in the handling 
or use of classified foreign intelligence docu- 
ments. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:CR-93 
& SY-6 (Rev.) ) 


General Services 

The use of American-Flag air carriers for 
shipment of air cargo is extended and modified 
to conform with Public Law 93-623 and Com- 
ptroller General Decision B—138942 dated June 
17, 1975. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL:GS- 
220) 

The prohibition against leasing separate gar- 
age space for personal vehicles at government 
expense is clearly stated. (Uniform State/ 
AID/USIA TL: GS—221) 

The designated storage location for Quito, 
Ecuador, has been changed to Baltimore. There 
will no longer be storage facilities available at 
post. (Uniform State/AID/USIA TL: GS:H-80) 


Nominations sought 
for reporting award 


The Department is seeking nomina- 


tions for the Director General’s 
Award for Reporting. The deadline is 
June 30. 


The award—for excellence in 
reporting—gives the winner $500 
cash and a desk pen set. The winner’s 
name will also be inscribed on a 
plaque which will be on permanent 
display in the Foreign Service 
Lounge. 


FSO Joseph P. Lorenz, Political 
Officer at the U.S. Mission to the 
United Nations, received the award 
for 1975. 


Nominations should be submitted to 
Director General Carol C. Laise. 
Criteria and nominating procedures 
may be found in 3 FAM 1852.3b (TL 
PER-1079, Jan. 27, 1976). They may 
also be obtained from Samuel L. 
King, Executive Secretary, Depart- 
ment Awards Committee, PER/ES/ 
BA, Room 231, SA-6 (9) 235-9581. 
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Homes of the Department of State 
and its predecessors 


The story of the buildings occupied from 1774 to 1976 


By Lee H. Burke, Historical Office, Bureau of Public Affairs, 
based on a manuscript by RICHARD S. PATTERSON, retired 


This is the ninth of a series of arti- 
cles on the buildings occupied by the 
Department of State and its predeces- 
sors from the time of the American Re- 
volution to the present. The NEwS- 
LETTER is printing the series as a con- 
tribution to our Nation’ s bicentennial. 


State, War, and Navy 
Building 
July 1875 - April 1947 


The Department of State had been 
in the Washington City Orphan 
Asylum Building for only three years 
when Congress recognized that, be- 
cause of the high rent, the inadequate 
space, and the severe fire hazard,’ 
new quarters would have to be found 
for the Department. Consequently, a 
Commission of six members, includ- 
ing Secretary of State Hamilton Fish, 
was appointed by Congress in 1869 to 
recommend a site and submit plans for 
a new executive office building to 
house the Department of State.” 

At first the Commission planned to 
locate the new building either at 
Lafayette Square or at Scott Square 
(now McPherson Square).* By Feb- 
ruary 1870, however, the agreed upon 
site was west of the White House, a 
site which was then partially occupied 
by the buildings of the War and Navy 
Departments. * 

Secretary Fish drafted a bill to this 
effect. The bill also proposed that the 
new building, which would house the 
State, War, and Navy Departments, 
should be constructed in stages begin- 
ning with the south wing in order to 


"MS. Department of State, 5 Reports of 
Bureau Officers, memorandum of James Fen- 
ner Lee, cited in the previous chapter. 

® Actually, as early as the 1830s and 1840s 
proposals had been submitted for new execu- 
tive office buildings. Some of these plans even 
resembled those that were eventually accepted 
many years later. See Executive Office Build- 
ing, General Services Administration Histori- 
cal Study No. 3 (Washington, revised Sep- 
tember 1970) (hereinafter referred to as Execu- 
tive Office Building). 

5 House Executive Document No. 71, 41st 
Cong., 2d Sess. (serial 1417), p. 1. 

* MS. Department of State, Miscellaneous 
Letters, February 1870, pt. 2. 
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avoid interfering with the War and 
Navy Departments while it was being 
constructed.® This would allow these 
two departments to remain in their 
buildings until later in the construc- 
tion when those buildings would have 
to be razed to make way for the other 
wings. 

Congress did not immediately enact 
this bill, and President Grant was con- 
strained to emphasize, in his annual 
message of December 5, 1870, the in- 
adequacy and the hazardous condition 
of the Orphan Asylum Building and 
the urgent need of an appropriation for 
the construction of a new building.® In 
response to this entreaty, Congress, 
on March 3, 1871, appropriated 
$500,000—the first of 18 appropria- 
tions amounting in all to 
$10,124,500— 

‘**. . . for the construction, under 
the direction of the Secretary of State, 
on the southerly portion of the prem- 
ises now occupied by the War and 
Navy Departments, a building which 
will form the south wing of a building 
that, when completed, will be similar 
in the ground plan and dimensions to 
the Treasury building, and provide 
accommodations for the State, War, 
and Navy Departments; the building 
to be of such kind of stone as may be 
hereafter determined by the concur- 
rent decision of the committee of pub- 
lic buildings and grounds of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives; 
three stories in height, with basement 
and attic, and of fire-proof construc- 
tion, the plans to be approved by the 
Secretary of State, the Secretary of 
War, and the Secretary of the Navy, 
before any money is expended under 
the provisions of this act.’ 

The new building was designed by 
Alfred B. Mullett, Supervising Archi- 
tect of the Treasury, who was also in 
charge of constructing the building 
until December 31, 1874, when he 
was succeeded by William A. Potter, 
the new Supervising Architect of the 


* MS. Department of State, 10 Report 
Book, p. 268; and pp. 278-279, letter of Feb- 
ruary 25, 1870, and enclosure. 

® Richardson, Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, Vil, 106. 

7 16 Stat. 494. 


Treasury. From March 3, 1875, to 
March 3, 1877, Colonel Orville E. 
Babcock, U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers, directed construction. He 
was succeeded by Colonel Thomas 
Lincoln Casey, Corps of Engineers, 
who saw the building to completion. 

Ground was broken for the south 
wing on June 21, 1871, and the first 
granite stone was laid on February 2, 
1872. This wing was completed in 
December 1875, although construc- 
tion on the library apparently con- 
tinued well into 1876.° 

Just before the south wing was 
completed in the latter part of June 
1875, the Department of State began 
moving in. Secretary Fish mentioned 
the move in various letters at the time. 
On June 29 he stated that ‘‘for the past 
week we have been gradually remov- 
ing Documents & c & c.’’® On July 17 
he wrote, ‘‘On Monday [July 19] we 
open shop & transact business in the 
new Building.”’ '® Finally, on July 20 
he wrote: 

**We have just moved into our new 
State Dept Building. I experience a 
freedom from the anxiety which the 
Combustible nature of the old build- 
ing kept ever present in my mind. We 
now have a fine, commodious, & 
elegant building.’’ "! 

The move was also mentioned in 
the Washington Evening Star of June 
29, 1875, as follows: 

‘**. .. The work of removing the 
archives of the Department of State 
from the hospital building on Four- 
teenth street to the new building on 
the southwest corner of Executive 
Square has already been commenced. 
At present the workmen are engaged 
with the bound volumes of newspa- 
pers and other bulky documents, but 
in a few days the whole establishment 
will be transferred, and the Depart- 
ment will be permanently located in 


® MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 


ords, New Department, Ledger, 1871-1883, p. 
116. 


* MS. Library of Congress, Papers of 
Hamilton Fish, Letter Copy Book, February 
24-October 28, 1875, p. 290. 

*° Ibid., June 26, 1875-May 4, 1876, p. 22. 


"! Ibid., February 25-October 28, 1875, p. 
344. 
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The State, War, and Navy Building— ‘* 


its new and elegant quarters. In many 
respects the new building is the finest 
in the United States, and in every way 
worthy . . . the use to which it is to 


be devoted.’” '? 
At the time of the move, the De- 


partment of State was comprised of a 
total of fifty-five persons, exclusive 
of engineers, watchmen, firemen, and 
laborers. The staff consisted of the 
Secretary, three Assistant Secretaries, 
the Chief Clerk, six chiefs of bureau, 
one translator, forty-one clerks, and 
two messengers.'* 

Construction continued on the rest 
of the State, War and Navy Building 
while the Department was in the south 
wing. Ground had been broken for the 
east wing on July 14, 1872, before the 
south wing was completed. 


'2 This item was reprinted in the Washington 
Chronicle of June 30, 1875. 

'3 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Pay Roll, 1874-1875, July 31, 1875. 
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a period piece and a symbol.”’ 


The War and Navy Departments 
moved into the east wing immediately 
after it was ready for occupancy on 
April 16, 1879. The War Department 
was located in the northern half and 
the Navy Department in the southern 
half as a temporary arrangement pend- 
ing construction of the north wing. 

As soon as the War Department had 
moved, the old Northwest Executive 
Building, which had been its home 
since 1819, was torn down, commenc- 
ing on May 22, 1879, to make way for 
the north wing of the new building. 
The north wing was erected directly 
on the site of the old building. 

Ground was broken for this wing on 
June 17, 1879, and the wing was 
completed and ready for occupancy on 
December 23, 1882. The War De- 
partment moved into it from the east 
wing in February 1883. 

Demolition of the old Southwest 
Executive Building, which had been 
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the home of the Department of State 
from 1816 to 1819 and which had sub- 
sequently housed the Navy Depart- 
ment, was commenced on February 
18, 1884, to make way for the west and 
center wings of the new building. The 
two wings were ready for occupancy 
on January 31, 1888. 

Construction of the building appar- 
ently took longer than expected. Mul- 
let told Secretary Fish in 1873 that the 
building could be completed in 1881. 
In fact, it took seven years longer, 
making a total of seventeen years, 
from 1871 to 1888, until the entire 
building was ready for occupancy. '* 

... Upon its completion, 
January 31, 1888, it was reputed to be 
the largest and finest office building 


'* The foregoing account of the erection of 
the State, War, and Navy Building is based on 
House Executive Document No. 337, 50th 
Cong., Ist Sess. (serial 2561), pp. 2-3; and 
Executive Office Building, op. cit., pp. 32-39. 
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This aerial view, taken about 1930, accents the w 


chimneys, and even the socket for the famous time ball which slid down the flagpole at the center of the east wing every 
day at 12 noon. (GSA photo.) 


in the world (covering, together with 
lawns and terraces, more than five 
acres of ground space), ...com- 
posed of granite, hand-hewn. The 
building has five stories exclusive of 
basement and sub-basement. It has a 
total floor area of about 10 acres and 
contains nearly 1% miles of corridors 
12 feet wide. These are paved with al- 
ternating 1-foot squares of black slate 
and white marble set in transversal 
rows. The eight stairways with steps 
of gray granite are especially distinc- 
tive; of cantilever construction, they 
swing in a spiral from floor to floor, 
unsupported by either beams or 
arches, the end of each step tightly 
wedged into the wall. The balustrades 
of intricately designed bronze are 
topped by a mahogany hand rail. 
There is very litthke woodwork in the 
entire building, the most noteworthy 
being the solid red mahogany doors 
two inches thick. The total cost of the 
building was slightly more than 10 
million dollars.’” ** 
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The above description is in error 
concerning the solid mahogany doors. 
An architectural drawing indicates 
that some of the doors were made of 
pine, and in all others only panels 
were solid mahogany, hung in pine 
frames with a heavy mahogany ven- 
eer.'¢ 

Much of the intricate and elaborate 
designs in the building were the work 
of Richard von’Ezdorf. He was of the 
Austrian Ezdorfs, and the designs he 
made appear to have been influenced 
by the baroque palaces of Austria and 
Germany. Ezdorf even provided de- 
signs for the door knobs, which corre- 
sponded to the various Departments 
occupying the office.'? 

The south wing of the building had 
been planned and built for the exclu- 


'® E. Wilder Spaulding and George V. Blue, 
The Department of State of the United States, 
rev. edition (Washington, 1936), pp. 49-50 

'® Executive Office Building, op. cit., p. 48 

'? Ibid., pp. 49-53 


ealth of detail on the State, War, and Navy roof with mansards, 


sive use of the Department of State. 
The Secretary of State had his office 
on the second floor at the southwest 
corner of the south wing, and the dip- 
lomatic reception room—the scene of 
the signing of many historic docu- 
ments—adjoined the Secretary’s of- 
fice. 

Because of increasing pressure for 
space, the War and Navy Departments 
moved into the south wing in 1882, as 
authorized by an act of Congress.'® 
Congress assigned the fourth and attic 
floors of that wing to the War De- 
partment and three rooms on the first 
floor and four in the basement (now 
known as the ‘‘ground floor’’) to the 
Navy Department.'® The reassign- 
ment took away about 40 percent of 
the Department of State's space. 

As a result, by March 1, 1884, the 


'® 22 Stat. 256. 

'* MS. Department of State, 5 Reports of 
Bureau Officers, above cited memorandum of 
James Fenner Lee, annex A 
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Department of State was ‘‘so cramped 
for room as to seriously interfere with 
good executive management’’.?° This 
situation not only went unremedied 
for the next twenty-two years, but be- 
came increasingly acute as the De- 
partment grew in number of personnel 
and in bulk of records during that 
time.?! Finally, certain bureaus of the 
Department of State were forced to 
move from the State, War, and Navy 
Building to rented quarters. 

The first unit of the Department to 
be squeezed out of the main build- 
ing—despite subsequent statements 
otherwise—was the Bureau of Trade 
Relations.?* It was moved in July 
1906 to a suite of four rooms on the 
top floor of the Rochambeau Apart- 
ment House,”* at 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, where it remained for one 
year. 

The Rochambeau, which was built 
in 1904, was a seven-story building of 
gray stone and gray brick located on 
the east side of Connecticut Avenue 


2° Tbid., annex B. 

*! See Senate Document No. 155, 65th 
Cong., 2d Sess. (serial 7315), pp. 80-84. 

22 The statement, which has appeared in 
print, that the Passport Bureau was moved out 
of the main building prior to the removal of the 
Bureau of Trade Relations, is incorrect. Gail- 
lard Hunt, who, as Chief of the Passport 
Bureau from 1903 until 1909, was in a position 
to know, records in his book on the Department 
of State that the ‘‘first bureau to go was the 
Bureau of Trade Relations’ (pp. 419-430); and 
the Department’s accounts records bear out 
Hunt's statement. For a biographical sketch of 
Gaillard Hunt, see Dictionary of American 
Biography, IX, 385. 

*3 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Bill Book, 1907, p. 153. ‘‘Homes of the 
Department of State, X"’, in The American 
Foreign Service Journal (Washington, 
1924—), VIII, 9, 40, January 1931 
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between H and I Streets Northwest, 
just north of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce Building. The 
Rochambeau was purchased by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
in March 1954.74 An office building 
was built on the site in 1965. 

Commencing July 1, 1907, the De- 
partment rented, at the rate of $2,860 
a year, the premises at 522 Seven- 
teenth Street Northwest,?> an old, 
three-story, red-brick house on the 
northwest corner of Seventeenth 
Street and New York Avenue which 
for many years formed part of the Al- 
lies Inn. It has since been torn down to 
make way for an office building. The 
Bureau of Trade Relations moved into 
this building from the Rochambeau in 
July 1907.7® Either then or a little 
later, the Bureau of Citizenship (pre- 
viously the Passport Bureau) moved 
from the main building into this build- 
ing,?” and in 1909 the Office of the 
Solicitor also moved there from the 
main building.?® 

The Department of State rented the 
house at 522 Seventeenth Street until 
January 31, 1912,?® when it rented in- 
stead the Blair-Lee House, at 1653 
Pennsylvania Avenue Northwest, for 
the annual sum of $5,500.°° This 
spacious brick house, which was built 


24 Washington Evening Star, March 24, 
1954. 

25 MS. Department of State, Accounts Rec- 
ords, Bill Book, 1908, p. 357; 1909, p. 294; 
1910, p. 398; 1911, p. 266; 1912, p. 352. 

6 [bid., 1908, pp. 148, 154. 

27 Ibid., 1908, p. 154; 1909, pp. 137, 146, 
155; 1910, p. 91. 

*8 Ibid., 1910, p. 91. 

29 Ibid., 1912, p. 352. 

2° Ibid., 1912, p. 352; 1913, pp. 360-361. 


The Diplomatic Reception Room in 
the State, War, and Navy Building 
adjoined the Secretary’ s office. Secre- 
tary Hamilton Fish began the practice 
of ‘‘at homes’’ here every Thursday 
for members of the diplomatic corps. | 
(Photo courtesy of GSA.) 


just before the Civil War *! and which 
consists of three stories plus basement 
and attic, stands on the north side of 
Pennsylvania Avenue east of Seven- 
teenth Street, between the Renwick 
Art Gallery Building and the Blair 
House and opposite the north front of 
the Old Executive Office Building 
(State, War, and Navy Building). 

Other buildings in which the De- 
partment occupied space between 
1909 and 1918 were the Union Trust 
Company Building, on the southwest 
corner of Fifteenth and H Streets 
Northwest; the old Knicherbocker 
Hotel Building, at 1703 New York 
Avenue Northwest; and the Lenman 
Building, at 1423 New York Avenue 
Northwest, a five-story commercial 
structure which has since been razed 
and replaced by an extension to the 
National Savings and Trust Company 
Building, located on the northeast 
corner of Fifteenth Street and New 
York Avenue Northwest.*? 

The Navy Department left the 
State, War, and Navy Building for 
new quarters in July 1918, and all the 
bureaus and offices of the Department 
of State were reunited in that building 
in the latter part of that year. The 
State, War, and Navy Building con- 
tinued to accommodate the entire De- 
partment of State from 1918 until 
1936. 

On July 3, 1930, Congress changed 
the name of the building to ‘‘Depart- 
ment of State Building’’.** This fol- 
lowed the departure of most of the 
War Department—final removal, ex- 
cepting only the office of the General 
of the Armies of the United States, 
came in 1938—to the’ Munitions 
Building on Constitution Avenue. 

Again, however, the building grew 
overcrowded, and another exodus to 
outlying buildings became necessary. 
This exodus began in 1936 with the 
removal of the Treaty Division, the 
Visa Division, and the Translating 


3! Katharine E. Crane, Blair House Past and 
Present; an Account of Its Life and Times in 
the City of Washington (Washington, 1945), p. 
13. 

32 **Homes of the Department of State, X’’, 

p. 9, 40. : 

33 46 Stat. 907. 
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State’s Library in 1901] held more 
than 60 ,000 volumes and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. The document 
had been removed from public display 
at the time of this photo and a fac- 
simile exhibited in the main floor 
cabinet. (Photo courtesy of GSA.) 


Bureau to the Winder Building. 

This old office building, of painted 
brick, located on the northwest corner 
of Seventeenth and F Streets North- 
west and consisting of five stories and 
basement, was erected in 1847-1848 
by William H. Winder, Jr., a private 
citizen—not, as often stated, by Gen- 
eral William H. Winder (1775-1824). 
The Government rented the building 
from Winder from the time of its 
completion until 1854, when Con- 
gress, by a provision of an act ap- 
proved on August 4 of that year, au- 
thorized its purchase by the Secretary 
of War for the sum of $200,000.** 

The outbreak of World War II in 
1939 caused a rapid increase in the 
personnel of the Department of State, 
and as a consequence the problem of 
space became further intensified. In 
1940, with a total of about 1,020 em- 
ployees, the Department occupied 
rooms in the Winder Building and also 
in the Hill Building,** on the south- 
east corner of Seventeenth and | 
Streets, Northwest. In 1941, with per- 
sonnel totaling about | ,600, offices of 
the Department overflowed into the 
Metropolitan Club Annex Building, at 
1712 H Street Northwest; the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects Building, 
perhaps better known as the *“Octagon 
House,”” on the northeast corner of 
Eighteenth Street and New York Av- 
enue Northwest; the Commerce De- 
partment Building, on Fourteenth 
Street between E Street and Constitu- 
tion Avenue Northwest; and the 
apartment building at 515 Twenty- 
second Street Northwest (now State 
Annex 2).°* 

Growth of the Department con- 
tinued through the war years, and per- 
sonnel totaled about 3,600 by early 
1945. The transfer of certain agencies 
to the Department of State at the end 
of the war further increased the per- 
sonnel in the latter part of 1945 to 
about 7,200. These 7,200 employees 


3410 Stat. 554. See also Senate Executive 
Document No. 38, 30th Cong., 2d Sess. (serial 
532); House Report No. 102, 32d Cong., Ist 
Sess. (serial 656); House Report No. 193, 33d 
Cong., ist Sess. (serial 743). 

38 Department of State Telephone Directory 
(Washington, 1922—), October 1940, pp. 6, 
7, 8. 
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were housed in forty-seven buildings 


scattered throughout Washington. 
This condition continued until about 
May 1946, when, through consolida- 
tion of organizational units and reduc- 
tion in force, the number of buildings 
was cut to twenty-nine. 

Meanwhile, plans were being de- 
veloped for removal of the Depart- 
ment to new quarters,*’ and in 1947 
the Department of State left the build- 
ing at Seventeenth Street and 
Pennsylvania Avenue Northwest. 
From this building in the historic 
second-floor office directly above the 
south entrance, twenty-four Sec- 
retaries of State, from Hamilton Fish 
to General George C. Marshall, had 
directed the foreign relations of the 
United States. 

The building has been criticized as 


°° Ibid., October 1941, p. vii 

57 The Department of State Bulletin (Wash- 
ington, 1939—), X VII, 1035-1036, November 
30, 1947. 


‘*A horrible example of . . . ‘Amer- 
ican ironic’,’’ ** and it has been 
praised when there have been attempts 
to tear it down: 

‘“The proposal to replace the 
Executive Office Building with 
another functional building is a bit 
like suggesting that the Egyptians tear 
down their unsightly pyramids and re- 
place them with modern efficient 
tombstones.*’ ** 

But, as another source describes it: 

‘*The building became a period 
piece and a symbol. But, even more, 
its very flamboyance—with porticoes 
and pillars, with mansards and peaks, 
with ironwork sculpture, with tier on 
tier of architectural orders—has been 
recognized as a vital part of the Wash- 
ington memory."’ *° 


** Statement by Thomas Hastings quoted in 
Executive Office Building, op. cit., p. 88. 

5® Statement by unidentified source quoted 
in Ibid., p. 89. 

*° Ibid. 
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Bicentennial 
Despatch 


JAN K. HERMAN 
Bureau of Public Affairs 
JUNE 1776 

The problems of secret assistance, American 
privateering, and the rights of neutrals are all of 
great concern to the French. What will be their posi- 
tion toward American merchant vessels putting in at 
French ports? Their large buildup of men and war- 
ships in the West Indies in response to increased 
British naval activity in the area is a partial reply. 

Foreign Minister Vergennes continues to defend, 
against British protest, the rights of American ships 
to trade with France. He instructs the French charge 
in London to inform the British that their right to 
search French ships for contraband will be tolerated 
on the high seas but absolutely not in French territo- 
rial waters. This means that the clandestine Ameri- 
can trade in’arms in the French islands will not only 
continue, but will be permitted to flourish under 
French protection. 

In London, Lord George Germain, the British of- 
ficial responsible for American affairs, is now 
firmly in charge of Britain’s war effort. He is a 
hard-liner and there will be no peace, he says, until 
the rebels lay down their arms. 

On June 7 Richard Henry Lee, Arthur’s brother, 
introduces a three-part motion in the Congress for 
independence, for confederation, and for taking 
‘*the most effectual measures for forming foreign 
alliances.’" Responding to the third point, John 
Adams drafts a ‘*Plan for Treaties.’’ Earlier this 
year he formulated several diplomatic principles 
which he now follows. An alliance with France 
seems logical, but he and several of his colleagues 
recognize the danger of entanglement in European 
wars and intrigues. Even though an alliance is des- 
perately needed, it must be one with safeguards. 
Adams has no desire to trade the tyranny of George 
Ill for the ambitious whims of Louis X VI. 

Drafting a treaty with France is the next step. To 
do that Congress appoints a committee. Its mem- 
bership is essentially the same as the Committee of 
Secret Correspondence—John Dickinson, Benja- 
min Franklin, John Adams, Robert Morris, and 
Benjamin Harrison. Adams is a key figure in the 
deliberations. 


. .we should avoid an alliance which might 
embarrass us in after times, and involve us in future 
European wars; that a treaty of commerce which 
would operate as a repeal of the British acts of navi- 
gation so far as respected us, and admit France into 
an equal participation of the benefits of our com- 
merce . . . this would be an ample compensation to 
France for acknowledging our independence, and 
for furnishing us, for our money, or upon credit for 
a time, with such supplies of necessaries as we 
should want, even if this conduct should involve her 
eX aa 

In Paris, Vergennes has pressured the Spanish to 
help subsidize the American cause. Grimaldi, the 
Spanish foreign minister, commits the Spanish 
Crown to the venture in the amount of one million 
livres but says he hopes the war will exhaust both 
Britain and America. (Spain fears American en- 
croachment into its territorial possessions in the 
New World.) 

Beaumarchais, or Hortalez as he signs his letters, 
is well on his way toward setting up the bogus trad- 
ing firm to be known as Rodrigue Hortalez & Co. 
The initial capital will be provided by the French 
and Spanish Governments. Beaumarchais will pur- 
chase arms and other war supplies from the king’s 
arsenals and ship them to the Caribbean islands. 
Transfer from there to the Colonies will be up to the 
Americans. 

On June 10 Beaumarchais signs a receipt testify- 
ing that, in conformity with Vergennes’ orders, he 
has received the sum of a million livres from the 
French Crown. Meanwhile the king has ordered the 
decaying navy rebuilt and the army trained and re- 
equipped with modern weapons. Surplus Char- 
leville muskets and brass cannon are to go to Hor- 
talez & Co. 

In the first week of June, Beaumarchais alerts Ar- 
thur Lee in London that he is sending a shipment of 
powder and ammunition to Cap Frangais in the 
French West Indies and again insists that he must 
have tobacco in exchange. 

Back in Philadelphia, there is great deal of confu- 
sion in the Congress. What is the rationale behind 
Beaumarchais’ generosity? Who is actually footing 
the bill and are the arms eventually to be paid for? 
Many are inclined to accept the aid as an outright 
gift from the French Government and for the time 
being that will be sufficient. 


This account is based on the Journals of the Con- 
tinental Congress. 





Georgetown U. honors 
Bunker and Laise 


Ambassador at Large Ellsworth 
Bunker and Director General Carol C. 
Laise, husband and wife, received 
honorary degrees of Doctor of Laws at 
Georgetown University’s graduation 
exercises on May 16. 

The degrees were conferred by 
Georgetown’s President, the Rev. 
Robert J. Henle, S.J. 

Ambassador Bunker was cited as 
‘*a man whose career has spanned the 
globe, the generations, and the pro- 
fessions.”’ 

“*He is a man for all seasons whom 
six Presidents have called to national 
service. Without regard to party, in 
the waning tradition of selfless serv- 
ice to country, he has accepted and 
accomplished some of the Nation’s 
least thankful tasks... . 

‘*Ambassador Bunker has pursued 
his missions with a steady hand, calm 
perseverance, and extraordinary 
modesty.. Whether events found him 
in business mobilizing the sugar in- 
dustry during the war, or in humani- 
tarian work as President of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, or in diplomacy as 
Ambassador to four countries and as a 
special mediator, clear vision and an 
abundance of decency have character- 
ized his work... . 

‘*In this bicentennial year, George- 
town has wanted to honor a man who 
symbolizes the Nation’s continuing 
need for public servants of the highest 
civic virtue. Accordingly, the Uni- 
versity is, to use a phrase from his 
native Vermont, mighty proud to pro- 
claim Ellsworth Bunker Doctor of 
Laws, Honoris causa.”’ 

Ambassador Laise was honored as 
‘‘our country’s highest ranking 
woman diplomat.”’ 

‘‘A gentlewoman of charm and 
grace, a public servant of high intelli- 
gence and commitment, Carol Laise 
represents the best of a great career 
service—a service she now adminis- 
ters with vision and humanity,’’ her 
citation read. 

‘**Her service within the Depart- 
ment of State, at the United Nations, 
and as American Ambassador to 
Nepal has been marked by strength of 
purpose and by steady, shrewd skill. 
As Assistant Secretary of State for 
Public Affairs, she broke new paths in 
defining the right relationship of the 
people to their foreign policy. As 
Director General of the Foreign Serv- 
ice, she has been dynamic and deter- 
mined in her search for new ways to 
improve the exercise of the public’s 
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Schedule of courses at FSI 
Program 


Senior Seminar in Foreign Policy 


The Foreign Affairs Executive 
Seminar 


Administrative training 
Administrative Operations Course 
Budget and Fiscal Workshop 
General Services Training 
Personnel Laboratory 


Consular training 

Basic Consular Course 

Immigration Law and Visa Operations 

Nationality Law and Consular 
Procedure 

Special Consular Services 


Economic training 

Economics, Trade and Modern 
Diplomacy (Domestic) 

Advanced Economic Review Seminar 

Basic Economic Review Seminar 

Foreign Service Economic/Commercial 
Studies 

Workshop on International 
Business/Commercial Activities 


Political training 
Quantitative Techniques in Political 
Analysis 


Executive development 
Supervisory Studies Seminar 


Junior Officer Training 
Basic Course 


Clerical training 

Magnetic Card Selectric Typewriting 

The Art of Dictation Workshop for 
Supervisors 

The Art of Machine Transcription 
Workshop 

Foreign Service Secretarial 
Training 


Orientation 

Departmental Officer Orientation 
Foreign Service Orientation 
Departmental Clerical Orientation 


Workshop for Foreign Service families 
Workshop for Foreign Service 

Families 
Volunteer English Teaching Seminar 
Fundamentals for Foreign Service Living 


As Applicants Warrant 
By Invitation Only 


By Invitation Only 


7 12 
21 


June July August Length of course 


30 10 months 


Dates to be announced 3 weeks 


12 
26 
26 
26 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
1 week 
1 week 


12 
Correspondence Course 
Correspondence Course 


23 days 
18 months 


18 months 


Correspondence Course 12 months 


3 weeks 


2 weeks 
4 weeks 
26 weeks 


6 weeks 


22 5-¥2 days 


29 


5 weeks, 2 days 


1 week (35 hrs.) 
2-2 hours 


2-2 hours 


28 3 days 


19 
19 
12 


2 days 
5 days 
9 2-Y2 days 


9 2 weeks 


5 days 
24 2days 


Area studies and language training. See opposite page. 


trust. She is a person of high values 
and of the highest value to her 
country. 

‘‘For this generation of women 
public servants—and the next, as 
well—Ambassador Laise has shown 
the way. She has set a standard on 
which both the women and the men of 
Georgetown would do well to set their 
sights. In recognition of her signal 


professional accomplishments, her 
high character, and the model she has 
set for those who will follow, George- 
town is proud to declare Carol Clen- 
dening Laise Doctor of Laws, 
Honoris causa.”’ 


Help your country while you help 
yourself. Join the Payroll Savings 
Plan today. 
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Elbrick elected new 
DACOR president 


Ambassador (Ret.) C. Burke El- 
brick, former U.S. envoy to Portugal, 
Yugoslavia and Brazil, was elected 
President of Diplomatic and Consular 
Officers, Retired (DACOR), at a meet- 
ing of the organization’s Board of 
Governors on April 15. 

Ambassador Elbrick succeeds Am- 
bassador (Ret.) Jacob D. Beam, who 
had been serving as Interim President 
following the resignation of Ambas- 
sador (Ret.) Joseph C. Satterthwaite. 

Ambassador Satterthwaite was cho- 
sen as Honorary President. 

Other DACOR officers elected at 
the meeting include Ambassador 
Beam, Ambassador (Ret.) Maurice 
M. Bernbaum, Ambassador (Ret.) 
Robert F. Woodward and Ambassador 
(Ret.) Horace G. Torbert, Jr., Vice 
Presidents; Minister (Ret.) Gerald 
Warner, Secretary; FSO (Ret.) Philip 
H. Burris, Treasurer; Counselor of 
Embassy (Ret.) Theodore J. Hadraba, 
Executive Director; Counselor of Em- 
bassy (Ret.) Glenn G. Wolfe, Assist- 
ant Treasurer; and Consul General 
(Ret.) John D. Tomlinson, Assistant 
Secretary. 

Four Board members were elected 
to fill out the Executive Committee. 
They are Ambassador (Ret.) Samuel 
D. Berger, Ambassador (Ret.) Ben 
Hill Brown, Counselor of Embassy 
(Ret.) Robert G. Cleveland and Am- 
bassador (Ret.) Elbert G. Mathews. 

Members of the Board of Gover- 
nors also serve as the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Dacor Educational and 
Welfare Foundation. 

At the 25th annual members’ meet- 
ing, held April 5, eight Governors 
were elected to three-year terms expir- 
ing in 1979. They are Consul General 
(Ret.) William C. Affeld, Jr., Ambas- 
sador Berger, Minister (Ret.) Elmer 
H. Bourgerie, Ambassador (Ret.) 
Howard R. Cottam, Ambassador 
(Ret.) Outerbridge Horsey, Ambas- 
sador Mathews, FSO (Ret.) George L. 
West, Jr., and Ambassador Wood- 
ward. 

In addition, the present Board of 
Governors includes: 

Terms expiring in 1977— 
Ambassador Beam, Minister (Ret.) 
Niles W. Bond, Ambassador (Ret.) 
Winthrop G. Brown, Ambassador 
(Ret.) Olcott H. Deming, Ambassador 
(Ret.) Elbridge Durbrow, Minister 
(Ret.) Gardner E. Palmer, Counselor 
of Embassy (Ret.) John C. Pool, 
Minister Warner, and Counselor 
Wolfe. 
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Area studies and language training 


Program 


Area studies 

Western Europe 

Eastern Europe & USSR 
Near East & North Africa 
Africa, Sub-Sahara 
South Asia 

Southeast Asia 

East Asia 

Latin America 


Western European Languages 
Danish 
Dutch 
Flemish 
French 
German 
Italian 
Norwegian 
Portuguese 
Spanish 
Swedish 


Other languages 

Afrikaans 

Amharic 

Arabic (Modern Standard) 

Arabic (Eastern) 

Arabic (Western) 

Bengali 

Bulgarian 

Burmese 

Cambodian (See Khmer) 

Chinese (Standard) 

Chinese (Standard) 
(in Taichung) 

Czech 

Dari (Afghan Persian) 

Farsi (Iranian Persian) 

Finnish 

Greek 

Hebrew 

Hindi 

Hungarian 

Indonesian 

Japanese 

Japanese (in Yokohama) 

Khmer (Cambodian) 

Korean 

Lao 

Pilipino 

Polish 

Romanian 

Russian 

Serbo-Croation 

Swahili 

Thai 

Turkish 

Urdu 


Terms expiring in 1978— 
Ambassador (Ret.) Leland Barrows, 
Ambassador Bernbaum, Consul Gen- 
eral (Ret.) Samuel D. Boykin, Ambas- 
sador Ben Hill Brown, Counselor 
Cleveland, Ambassador Elbrick, 
Counselor of Embassy T. Eliot Weil 
and Ambassador (Ret.) Fraser Wil- 
kins. 

Ambassador Elbrick joined the 
Foreign Service in January 1931 and 
rose to Career Ambassador, the high- 


June July August Length of course 


14 
14 
14 
14 
14 


14 


2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
2 weeks 
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24 weeks 
24 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 
20 weeks 
20 weeks 
24 weeks 


24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
10/21 months 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12 months 


24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
32 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
12/18 months 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
24/44 weeks 
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est rank in the career service. Over the 
years he held such assignments as 
Counselor in Havana, London and 
Paris, Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
European Affairs, Assistant Secretary 
for European Affairs, and Ambas- 
sador to Portugal, Yugoslavia and 
Brazil. 


A yearly health checkup is part of 
the battle against cancer. Have you 
enlisted? 
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Minority group members comprise 
16 percent of State’s personnel 


As of December 31, 1975, 16.1 
percent of the Department’s employ- 
ees were members of minority groups. 

They numbered 1,998 in a total De- 
partment employment of 12,384. 

Minority members of the four 
groups—Black Americans, Spanish 
Americans, American Indians and 
Oriental Americans—decreased by 43 
or 2 percent from the period of the last 
census, taken in November 30, 1974, 
to last December. 

During the same period, non- 
minority employment increased by 
320, or 3 percent. 

The percentage distribution of 
minority groups in the Foreign Serv- 
ice in December 1975 was: Black 
Americans, 4.1 percent; Spanish 
Americans, 1.3; American Indians, 
0.1; and Oriental Americans, 0.7 per- 
cent. 

In the Civil Service the distribution 
was: Black Americans, 37.2 percent; 
Spanish Americans, 1.4; American 
Indians, 0.3; and Oriental Americans, 
‘2. 

Minority employees in the officer 
level positions—both Foreign Service 
and Civil Service—increased by 30, 
from 751 to 781. Minority employ- 
ment in staff support positions de- 
creased by 73. 

Although there were no Black 
Americans in the Civil Service 
super-grades (GS-16, 17 or 18), four 
Blacks were serving as Chiefs of Mis- 
sion and three Blacks were serving as 
Deputy Chiefs of Mission in top 
Foreign Service grades. 

As of December 1975, the Depart- 
ment had 8,758 Foreign Service em- 
ployees, 3,489 Civil Service employ- 
ees, and 137 Wage Board employees. 

These are some of the highlights of 
a recent statistical report on minority 
employment in the Department as of 
December 31, prepared by the Office 
of Equal Employment Opportunity 
(M/EEO), headed by Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary Samuel M. Pinckney. 


CHIEFS OF MISSION 


Four Blacks and two Spanish mem- 
bers of minority groups were serving 
as Chiefs of Mission. Three Blacks 
and two Spanish were Deputy Chiefs 
of Mission. 

Two of the Blacks serving as Chiefs 
of Mission were career Foreign Serv- 
ice officers, one was a Foreign Serv- 
ice Information officer and one was a 
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non-career officer. One of the Spanish 
Americans serving as Chief of Mis- 
sion is a Career Minister; the other is a 
non-career employee. 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS (FSO) 


The number of minority FSO’s in- 
creased from 145 to 147 between the 
1974 and 1975 surveys. 

Nine additional members of minor- 
ity groups were recommended for ap- 
pointment as FSO’s shortly after the 
reporting period. 

Ten Black FSO’s received promo- 
tions in 1975—one to Class 1, three to 
Class 4, and six to Class 5. 

Blacks constitute 2.7 percent of the 
Foreign Service Officer Corps. 

The number of Spanish American 
FSO’s increased from 33 to 35 during 
the survey period. 

Spanish Americans constitute 1 
percent of the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps. Five were promoted in 
1975—one to Class 2, one to Class 3, 
one to Class 4, and one to Class 6. 

During the period covered by the 
survey, four Oriental Americans also 


were promoted in the FSO corps—one 
to Class 2, one to Class 3, one to Class 
4 and one to Class 6. The number of 
Oriental Americans in the Corps re- 
mained unchanged during the survey 
period. They constitute 0.5 percent of 
the Corps. 

There is one American Indian in the 
FSO Corps, the same as in the pre- 
vious census. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE OFFICERS 
(FSR) 


The number of minority FSR’s in- 
creased from 169 in 1974 to 209 in 
1975. 

Eleven Black FSR’s were promoted 
as the results of the findings of the 
1975 Foreign Service Selection 
Boards show—one to FSR-3, five to 
FSR-5, three to FSR-6, and two to 
FSR-7. 

Blacks constitute 7.2 percent of the 
Foreign Service Reserve officer cate- 
gory. 

Spanish Americans in the FSR Of- 
ficer Corps increased from 26 in 1974 
to 28 in 1975. Two FSR’s were pro- 
moted during the period—one to Class 
FSR-5 and one to Class FSR-6. 

Spanish Americans comprise 1.2 
percent of the Department’s FSR offi- 
cers. 

—continued 


FOURTEEN JOINED FSR/JO PROGRAM LAST YEAR 


Forty members of minority groups 
were appointed as Foreign Service 
Reserve officers between November 
30, 1974, and December 31, 1975, 
the Office of Equal Employment Op- 
portunity recently reported. 

Minority employment in the FSR 
category jumped from 169 to 209. 

Fourteen of the 40 new FSR’s were 
participants in the Foreign Service 
Reserve Junior Officer Program. 

Under this program, minority group 
members may be appointed Foreign 
Service Reserve officers at the Junior 
Officer level (Classes 7 and 8). 

They may become Foreign Service 
officers through lateral entry after 
they have served satisfactorily for 
three or four years. They may also 
qualify for appointment as FSO’s by 
taking and passing the written FSO 
examination and meeting all the other 
standards, including medical, secu- 
rity, and so on. 

The successful candidates receive 
the same pay, training, counseling, 
types of assignments and performance 
evaluations as their regular Junior Of- 
ficer classmates. 

From the start of the FSR/JO Pro- 
gram in October 1967 through the De- 


cember 31, 1975, survey, 128 Foreign 
Service Reserve Junior Officers en- 
tered on duty. These included 90 
Black Americans, 26 Spanish Ameri- 
cans, and 12 Oriental Americans. 

At the time of the 1975 survey, 40 
former FSR Junior Officers had en- 
tered the Foreign Service Officer 
Corps either through lateral entry or 
through the FSO written examination. 
Nine more FSR Junior Officers have 
been examined for lateral entry and 
have been recommended for appoint- 
ment as Foreign Service officers. 

The number of Spanish Americans 
who are Foreign Service Reserve Of- 
ficers increased from 26 to 28 be- 
tween the November 1974 and De- 
cember 1975 surveys. 

Four of the Spanish-surnamed Re- 
serve Officers appointed during the 
period were in the FSR Junior Officer 
Program. During the survey period an 
Oriental American also entered the 
Program. 

Since the start of the FSR/JO Pro- 
gram, 26 minority FSO candidates 
have left the Department. 

Twenty-two women members of 
minority groups are in the present 
FSR/JO Program. 
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There is only one American Indian 
in the FSR officer category. 

Oriental Americans constitute 0.8 
percent of the FSR category. The 
number decreased by one between the 
November 1974 and December 1975 
surveys—from 19 to 18. One Oriental 
American was promoted to Class 
FSR-2, one to Class FSR-3, one to 
Class FSR-5, and two to FSR-6. 


FOREIGN SERVICE RESERVE 
UNLIMITED (FSRU) 

Members of minority groups in the 
FSRU category increased from 14 to 
15. They make up 4.7 percent of the 
total employment in the FSRU cate- 
gory. 


FOREIGN SERVICE STAFF (FSSO/FSS) 


Minority employment in the 
Foreign Service Staff category de- 
creased by 40—from 217 to 177 be- 
tween the 1974-75 surveys. During 
the same period, non-minority 
employment decreased by 192—from 
2,750 to 2,558. 

Black Foreign Service Staff em- 
ployees decreased by 30. 

The 98 Black Foreign Service Staff 
officers constitute 3.6 percent of the 
total FSS workforce. 

The number of Spanish Americans 
in the FSS category decreased by 8. 
Five of the Spanish Americans re- 
ceived promotions. 

The 50 Spanish-surnamed employ- 
ees constitute 1.8 percent of the total 
FSS employment. 

The number of American Indian 
employees in the FSS category re- 
mained the same. 

The number of Oriental American 
employees in the FSS category de- 
creased by 2—from 28 to 26 during 
the reporting period. Five were pro- 
moted. 

Oriental Americans constitute 1 
percent of the total FSS employment. 


GENERAL SCHEDULE AND WAGE 
BOARD 

Minority employment in the Civil 
Service General Schedule (GS) and 
similar pay plans, such as GG, de- 
creased by 42—from 1,313 to 1,271 
during the reporting period. 

Minority employment in the Wage 
Board category (excluding the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Com- 
mission) increased by 1—from 126 to 
127 during the reporting period. 

The 1,271 Black employees in the 
General Schedule constitute 38 per- 
cent of the total GS employment in the 
Department. 

The 11 Black employees in the GG 
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EEO HIGHLIGHTS 


Civil Service Commission EEO statistics 
as of October 31, 1974 (published 
October 1975) show State as 16th among 
54 agencies with 8.6% women employees 
at GS—13/equivalent and above. Highest 
on the list is the Commission on Civil 
Rights with 32.9% and lowest is the TVA 
with 0.5%. Among 10 Cabinet 
departments (excluding DOD), State 
ranks third, after HEW with 14.9% and 
Labor with 10.9%; lowest is the 
Department of Transportation with 1.2%. 
State also compares favorably against the 
Government-wide figure of 4.7% women 
employees at GS—13/equivalent and 
above. 


A recent mailing of EEO materials to 

overseas Counselors includes a pamphlet 
on the Civil Rights of American Indians. 
Also included in the mailing is ‘‘We The 


schedule constitute 3.7 percent of the 
total GG employment. The 123 Black 
Wage Board employees constitute 
89.9 percent of the total Wage Board 
employment. 

There are no Black employees in 
the GS/GG senior level (GS/GG 16, 
17, 18 category). 

The number of Blacks in the 
GS/GG middle level category (GS/GG 
12, 13, 14, 15) totaled 52, or 9.9 per- 
cent of the 525 employees in these pay 
grades. 

Black employees in the GS/GG 
junior level (GS/GG 7, 8, 9, 10, 11) 
number 536, or 35.4 percent of the 
total (1,514) in those pay grades. 

Blacks in the GS/GG support level 
(GS/GG 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6) totaled 636, 


LUTTERETE 


American Foreign Born,’’ a Bureau of the 
Census publication concerned with 
immigrants and their descendants. 


Theresa A. Healy, FSO-3 of BEX, 
represented the Department at a ‘‘Women 
in Management’ conference at the 
Kennedy School of Government, Harvard 
University. In addition to participating in 
a panel discussion, Ms. Healy used the 
occasion for Foreign Service recruitment 
purposes. 


In response to Civil Service Commission 
regulations requiring evaluation of EEO 
programs, the Inspector General of the 
Foreign Service will be including EEO as 
an item for discussion during post 
inspections. 


The ARA bureau is incorporating EEO 
briefings in its regional conferences for 
overseas administrative officers. 


or 44.7 percent of the 1,424 employ- 
ees in those pay grades. 

Only one Spanish American is in 
the GS/GG senior level category. Two 
are in the GS/GG middle level. 
Thirty-one are in the GS/GG junior 
level. 

There are eight American Indians 
and 44 Oriental Americans in the 
GS/GG pay plans. 


MINORITY EMPLOYMENT OVERSEAS 

Minority employment overseas 
numbered 318 out of the total over- 
seas employment of 5,491. This fig- 
ure represents U.S. citizens employed 
by the Department of State. It does 
not include Foreign Service local em- 
ployees. 
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GEORGETOWN—Ambassador Max V. Krebs, right, extends best wishes to Walter S. 
Pompey, who recently retired after 23 years of service with the U.S. Government. Mr. 
Pompey, according to the post's records, is the first F.S. local employee to retire here. 
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OBITUARIES 


Archie William Childs, 78, a re- 
tired Foreign Service officer, died at 
Dunedin, Fla., on May 11. 

Mr. Childs, who retired on June 
30, 1954, as a Consul General, leaves 
his wife, Mrs. Marion P. Childs, of 
the home address, 536 Scotland St., 
Dunedin, Fla. 33528; a daughter, 
Mrs. Patricia Dane, of Sacramento, 
Calif.; a sister, Mrs. Ruby Davis, of 
Buffalo, N.Y.; and a grandchild. 


Philip G. Hodge, 80, retired 
Foreign Service officer, died at his 
home in Rockville, Md., on May 6. 

Mr. Hodge joined the Foreign Serv- 
ice in July 1946 and held assignments 
in Rome, Bonn, Taipei, Kingston, 
and Washington. He retired in 1966. 

Mr. Hodge leaves his wife, Muriel, 
of the home address, 616 Great Falls 
Rd., Rockville, Md.; two sons, Prof. 
Philip G. Hodge, Jr., of Minneapolis, 
and Max E. Hodge, a retired Foreign 
Service officer, of Prescott, Ariz.; a 
daughter, Dr. Mary Frantz, of Mon- 
roe, Wis.; 11 grandchildren, and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Wesley E. Jorgensen, 6! , a retired 
Foreign Service officer, died May 5. 

Mr. Jorgensen joined the Foreign 
Service in December 1946 and served 
in Port-of-Spain, Munich, Beirut, St. 
John, Bangkok and in the Depart- 
ment. Before his retirement in March 
1974 Mr. Jorgensen was Consul Gen- 
eral and Principal Officer at St. John 
and Consul General at Bangkok. 

Mr. Jorgensen leaves his wife, Es- 
mee, of the home address, Ocean 
Club, Apt. 805, 4020 Galt Ocean 
Drive, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 33308. 


Dr. Rufus Burr Smith, 64, a retired 
Foreign Service officer and Kenan 
Professor of Economics at Rollins 
College, died at Florida Hospital on 
April 30. 

Dr. Smith joined the Department in 
1946 as Section Chief in the Division 
of Japanese and Korean Economic Af- 
fairs. He later was Chief of the U.S. 
Reparations and Restitution Delega- 
tion to Japan in 1947 and a member of 
the U.S. Delegation to the Austrian 
treaty negotiations in London in 1949. 
He also held assignments as Economic 
Counselor in New Delhi, Deputy 
Chief of Mission in Colombo, and 
Senior Foreign Service Inspector. Dr. 
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Smith retired from the Foreign Serv- 
ice in 1967. 

Dr. Smith leaves his wife, Maud 
Marie, of Winter Park, Fla.; three 
sons, Rufus Grant, a Foreign Service 
officer; Douglas Burr, of Ithaca, 
N.Y., and Roy Herndon, of Chevy 
Chase, Md.; and two grandchildren. 


Robert Ardichen, 73, a retired 
Foreign Service local employee, died 
in Bordeaux, France, on April 19. 

Mr. Ardichen, who worked for the 
Foreign Service with great loyalty and 
devotion for 43 years, was the senior 
Foreign Service local employee at the 
American Consulate in Bordeaux 
when he retired in 1970. He was 
noted for his knowledge of economic 
and commercial affairs, his sports- 
manship, and his meritorious war 
deeds. 

He leaves his wife, of the home 
address, 75 rue St. Genes, Bordeaux 
33000, France. 


Martin R. Fleischer, 86, father of 
retired FSO Jack M. Fleischer, died in 
Rome on March 16 after a brief ill- 
ness. 

Mr. Fleischer lived with his son and 
daughter-in-law, Ann-Charlotte, dur- 
ing their assignments to Munich, 
Bonn, Oslo and Prague. He also had 
made his home with them since Jack 
joined the staff of the Food and Ag- 
riculture Organization of the United 
Nations (FAO) upon retirement from 
the Foreign Service in 1968. 


Robert Deibel, brother of retired 
Foreign Service officer Paul W. Dei- 
bel, died at his home in Fort Collins, 
Colo., on May 7. 

Mr. Deibel leaves his wife, Flor- 
ence, and children, of the home ad- 
dress, 1817 Seminole Dr., Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 80521, and his brother, 
who is temporarily at the Fort Collins 
address. Retired FSO Deibel resides 
at 265 Lewisham Way, Flat 5, Lon- 
don, England SE41XF. 


Catharine C. Davis, widow of 
Foreign Service officer Leslie A. 
Davis, died on March 22. Mr. Davis 
retired as a Consul General in April 
1941. He died on September 27, 
1960. Mrs. Davis’ survivors include a 
son, Caleb Davis, of 472 Main Street, 
Wakefield, R.I. 02879. 


Sarah Louise Collins Davis, 82, 
widow of Ambassador Nathaniel P. 
Davis, died in Bradenton, Fla., on 
May 5. 

Mrs. Davis accompanied her hus- 
band on assignments to Berlin, Re- 
cife, London, Washington, Manila, 
San Jose and Budapest. Ambassador 
Davis died September 12, 1973. 

Mrs. Davis leaves a_ brother, 
Edward Collins, whose summer ad- 
dress is Route #1, Old Columbus 
Road, Granville, Ohio 43023. 


Ruth Spencer Hawkins, 82. wife of 
retired Foreign Service officer Harry 
C. Hawkins, died in Santa Rosa, 
Calif., on May 21. 

Mr. Hawkins was Secretary Cordell 
Hull's principal economic adviser and 
the first Economic Minister, assigned 
at London, in the history of the 
Foreign Service. Mr. Hawkins retired 
in January 1948. 

In addition to her husband, of the 
home address, 352 Belhaven Circle, 
Oakmont, Santa Rosa, Calif. 95405, 
Mrs. Hawkins leaves two daughters, 
Mrs. Warren Bovee, of Lewisberg, 
Tenn., and Mrs. L. M. Loeb, of Sac- 
ramento, Calif. 


Veronica B. Doolitie, widow of re- 
tired Foreign Service officer Hooker 
A. Doolittle, died in Tangier, 
Morocco, on January 21. 

Mr. Doolittle retired in July 1950 
and died on November 30, 1966. Mrs. 
Doolittle leaves two daughters, Katya 
D. Coon, P.O. Box 192, Marshfield, 
Mass. 02050, and Natasha D. Van 
Deusen, of 3608 W. Friendly Street, 
Greensboro, N.C. 27410, and a sister, 
Irene Bergmann. 


Rosalie Springer, 84, mother of 
Foreign Service Staff Officer 
Florence P. Springer who retired in 
January 1975, died in San Antonio on 
May 4. 

Mrs. Springer lived with her 
daughter at 7039 San Pedro Avenue, 
Apt. 402, San Antonio, Tex. 78216. 
She also leaves two other daughters, 
three granddaughters and 10 great 
grandchildren. 


Louella M. Wormuth, 89, widow of 
retired Foreign Service officer Ro- 
meyn Wormuth, died on April 3. 

Mr. Wormuth retired in January 
1941 and died on May 19, 1946. 
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Secretary's Office 


Secretary Henry A. Kissinger 
traveled to Africa, April 23 to May 7, 
where he visited Nairobi, Dar es 
Salaam, Lusaka, Kinshasa, Monrovia 
and Dakar; he also returned to Nairobi 
for the UNCTAD Conference held 
there. The Secretary also made brief 
stops at London and Paris. Supporting 
staff from the Secretary's immediate 
office included Special Assistants 
James P. Covey and David Passage, 
and Jacquelyn T. Hill and Carol F. 
Ecklund. 


Also accompanying the Secretary 
were Deputy Secretary Charles W. 
Robinson and Mrs. Robinson, Assist- 
ant Secretary for African Affairs Wil- 
liam E. Schaufele, Harold H. Saun- 
ders, Director of the Bureau of Intel- 
ligence and Research; and Robert L. 
Funseth, Special Assistant to the Sec- 
retary for Press Relations and 
Spokesman of the Department. 

Others assisting Secretary Kis- 
singer were Director Winston Lord 
and Charles Hill of the Policy Plan- 
ning Staff (S/P); Ronald E. Woods, 
Eric D. Newsom, Paul Schlamm, 
Brunson McKinley, Ira Wolf, Julia 
Jacobson, Susan Shea, Marie Cam- 
pello, Shelly Dionne and Karla Gebert 
of the Secretariat Staff (S/S-S); James 
B. Moran and Warren E. Littrel of the 
Executive Office (S/S-EX); and Den- 
nis H. Wood and Margaret J. Nichols 
of the Deputy Secretary’s office. 


Secretary Kissinger and Mrs. Kis- 
singer visited Hot Springs, Va., on 
May 7 and 8 where he addressed the 
Business Council. Ambassador John 
E. Reinhardt, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, and Mr. Funseth ac- 
companied the Secretary, as did 
Executive Assistant Richard Aherne, 
Mr. Covey and Gahl Hodges of his 
personal staff. 


On May 9 the Secretary was in Bal- 
timore to address the Chizuk Amuno 
Congregation and to receive its Dis- 
tinguished Leadership Award. Secre- 
tary Kissinger flew to New York City 
on May 13 to attend a March of Dimes 
dinner honoring Walter Cronkite and 
to meet with the Wall Street Journal 
Editorial Board. He was assisted by 
Mr. Funseth, Mr. Aherne and Mr. 
Covey. 
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TOURNAMENT WINNERS—Executive Secretary George S. Springsteen, second from left, 
awards trophy to C. Arthur Borg and Douglas Jones, victors in the first annual S/S- 
Operations Center doubles tennis tournament. Frank V. Ortiz, left, cup donor, looks on. 


The U.S. Delegation to the Third 
United Nations Conference on the 
Law of the Sea, headed by 
Ambassador-at-Large T. Vincent 
Learson, returned from the New York 
session of the Conference on May 10. 
The staff is preparing for another ses- 
sion of the Conference, beginning on 
August 2 in New York. Ambassador 
Learson testified before a Joint Hear- 
ing of the Senate Foreign Relations, 
Commerce, and Armed Services 
Committees and the Subcommittee on 
Mines and Mining of the House Inter- 
ior and Insular Affairs Committee on 
deep-seabed mining legislation. 
Senator Pell and others also heard tes- 
timony by Ambassador Learson on 
May 20 on the results of the recent 
session of the Law of the Sea Confer- 
ence. 

Robert A. Fearey, Special Assistant 
to the Secretary and Coordinator for 
Combating Terrorism, and Robert P. 
Myers, Assistant Coordinator, at- 
tended a conference on ‘*Terrorism in 
the Contemporary World’’ at 
Glassboro State College, Glassboro, 
N.J., April 26-28. Mr. Fearey ad- 
dressed the conference on U.S. ter- 
rorism policies and Mr. Myers par- 
ticipated in a panel on ** Hostage Situ- 
ations.” 

On May 6, Mr. Myers was in New 
York to participate in a Council on 
Foreign Relations ‘‘Project 1980’s”’ 
meeting on international terrorism. 


Thomas D. Bowie, Deputy Coor- 
dinator, International Labor Affairs 
(S/IL), co-chaired an EUR/AF Labor 
Attache Conference in Tunis, May 
3-7. 

David Loving has joined the office 
of the Deputy Secretary as a Special 
Assistant. 

Roger Sorenson, previously with 
S/P, is now a Special Assistant in the 
Office of the Under Secretary for 
Economic Affairs. 

Thomas Crocker has joined the Of- 
fice of the Under Secretary for Secu- 
rity Assistance as a Staff Assistant. 

James Ruchti has assumed the 
duties of Reports Coordinator in the 
office of the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Management. 

Robert J. Chavez, former'y of 
SCA/SCS, is now with the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Office. 

Robert Holliday and Dorothy With- 
ers are new staff members in Man- 
agement Operations. 

Robert Durham is new to the staff 
of the Executive Secretary of the De- 
partment. 


Administration 


Victor H. Dikeos, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Security (SY), recently 
presented Length of Service Awards 
to Herbert R. Lampe, 35 years; Edgar 
V. Dye and Frank Terry, 25 years; 
Vernon E. Bishop and John H. Du- 
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gan, 20 years; and Dennis Henley, 
William Larson and Louis Schwartz, 
10 years. Mr. Dikeos also presented a 
Quality Step Increase to Louis C. 
Kachulis and Meritorious Service In- 
creases to James E. Dandridge and 
Clark M. Dittmer. 

Other SY award recipients are Ellen 
Fuchs, New York Field Office, 
Meritorious Service Increase; Francis 
P. Youngs, Miami Field Office, 20- 
year Length of Service; and Charles 
Holland, Domestic Operations, Qual- 
ity Step Increase. 

Newly appointed officers in the In- 
vestigations Division of SY are: Wil- 
liam K. Elderbaum, Grace E. Goodier, 
Craig H. Dougherty, Bradley S. 
Stewart, John A. Turnicky, Edwin W. 
Howard, Jr., Rosemary Stefanka, 
Bruce E. Kramme, John T. Guth, Jef- 
frey L. Bozworth, Donald J. Purser, 
Robert J. Nuernberger, John M. Gib- 
bons, Robert J. Franks, and Joan 
Lombardi, assigned to _ the 
Washington Field Office. 

Also, Ignacio Morales, assigned to 
the Chicago Field office; James R. 
Prietsch, assigned to the Los Angeles 
Field Office; Douglas K. Roberts, 
Gerard M. Dempsey, Ralph D. 
Chiocco, Chris Andrews, Christiana 
Carter, Michael Howland, Richard A. 
Shoupe, Edmond P. Gavin, III, Roy 
A. Deibler, Steven R. Tesko, Everett 
S. Kelly and Ronald Mazer, assigned 
to the New York Field Office; and 
David A. Botsko and Biagio R. Rao, 


assigned to the San Francisco Field 
Office. 

Communications Electronics Offi- 
cers (CEOs) George L. Goldstein, 
Brian W. Powers, Frank A. Alsop and 
John L. Watson completed a two- 
week course in the maintenance of 
RCA radio equipment at RCA’s Train- 
ing Center in Meadow Lands, Pa. 

CEOs Kenneth D. Ferguson and 
Ronald J. Ryder completed a one- 
week course in the maintenance of 
high speed interface equipment at the 
National Security Agency. 

Robert A. Yamamura, Office of 
Communications (OC/PE-E), at- 
tended the two-week National Com- 
munications Security Course at the 
National Cryptologic School, Ft. 
Meade, Md. 

Communications and Records Offi- 
cer Thomas R. Holbrook, assigned to 
Bombay, completed a one-week 
course in limited maintenance (M-28 
teletype) at a nearby military installa- 
tion. 

New employees entering on duty in 
OC included Brian Powers and Ver- 
onica Turner, OC/PE, and Eppe Han- 
kins, summer employee, OC/S. 

Phyllis Gain has transferred from 
EUR to OC/PE. 

Mary E. Bailey and Gerald J. Gen- 
dron of OC were awarded Meritorious 
Step Increases. Gladys A. Morefield 
was awarded a Quality Step Increase. 

Jose De Seabra, Anthony J. Hervas 
and Stephanie van Reigersberg, inter- 
preters with the Language Services 
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Division (OPR/LS), did simultaneous 
interpreting on April 19 and 20 for 
U.S.-Mexican talks on ‘‘un- 
documented workers’’ which were 
held in the Department. 

Louise Kelly of OPR/LS attended a 
course on equal employment oppor- 
tunity at FSI, April 20-22. 

OPR/LS staff members Helen Kaps 
and Carol Wolter interpreted in 
Nairobi for an AID Housing Seminar, 
April 21-24. 

On April 23, OPR/LS interpreter 
Alec G. Toumayan left for Africa to 
assist the Secretary in his meetings in 
Kinshasa, Dakar and Nairobi. Mr. 
Toumayan was joined in the latter city 
by Mr. De Seabra for the interpreting 
at the Secretary’s bilateral meetings 
during his stay at the UNCTAD meet- 
ing. On the return trip, Mr. Toumayan 
interpreted the Secretary’s airport ar- 
rival statement in Paris, as well as 
during his meeting there with the Pres- 
ident of the Ivory Coast, completing 
his memorandum of conversation on 
that meeting in the plane on the final 
leg of the trip. 

The classified meeting of the 
NATO Planning Board for Ocean 
Shipping, held in the Department, 
April 26-29, involved Sophia K. Por- 
son, Ms. van Reigersberg, and Sam 
Maggio as interpreters and Pierre Pol- 
lin and Marie Szlyk of OPR/LS and 
Jacqueline Jarman and Rose Shields, 
cleared contractors, working on trans- 
lations. The four last named worked 
from 6 o’clock one evening until 7:30 
the next morning to have the final re- 
port ready in French for the closing 
session. 

Dimitry Zarechnak of the OPR/LS 
staff interpreted for U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
aviation talks in the Department, 
April 26-30, and again, May 17-21. 

On April 27 and 28, Neil Seiden- 
man, Assistant Chief of the OPR/LS 
Interpreting Branch, interpreted at the 
Department of Justice for talks with 
the Chef de Cabinet of the Italian 
Minister of Justice, who had been a 
CU grantee in 1972 and had had Mr. 
Seidenman assigned to him at that 
time. 

On April 29, the House Interna- 
tional Relations Committee needed as 
many French interpreters as could be 
spared to help during a reception and 
tour of Congress given for a group of 
130 French-speaking parliamentarians 


CITED—Leamon R. Hunt, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Operations, right, recently pre- 
sented a Meritorious Honor Award and a Cash Performance Award to Gail J. Cook for 
superior service in coordinating major changes in the Department's forms and paper man- 
agement related areas. Ms. Cook’s professional skill and dedication resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a Forms Facsimile Handbook which has been supported by the National Ar- 
chives and Records Service. Looking on are John S. Pruden, Director, FADRC, left, and 
George Mattis, Chief of the Directives Staff, second from left. 


from 30 countries. Ernestine G. Bietz, 
Jacqueline Poussevin, and Willem 
Daniels, all from OPR/LS, responded 
to the Committee’s request. 
Interpreter Harry Obst of OPR/LS 
was in East Berlin for a week with a 
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U.S. Delegation discussing property 
rights with the German Democratic 
Republic, then joined Vice President 
Rockefeller’s party in West Berlin on 
May 13 for his three-day visit to the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Wendell Thiers, of the OPR/LS 
conference reporting unit, covered the 
Secretary’s address to the President’s 
Commission on Business in Hot 
Springs, Va., on May 7 and the 
question-and-answer period which 
followed (until late at night), finishing 
his transcript around 4:30 a.m. Two 
days later, Mr. Thiers prepared the 
transcript of the Secretary’s remarks 
to a group of 1,600 people at a 
synagogue in Baltimore on the occa- 
sion of the award to the Secretary of a 
Distinguished Leadership Award. 

Ms. van Reigersberg spent May 12 
on the Hill, interpreting for former 
President Helou of Lebanon in meet- 
ings with Senator Abourezk and a 
group of Senators and a larger group 
of Congressmen; she was also asked 
to provide a memorandum of conver- 
sation covering each of the meetings. 

Ms. Porson was assigned to the 
Brazilian Minister of Mines, May 
18-20, for the latter’s meetings with 
Secretaries Kissinger and Simon, As- 
sistant Secretary Irving, FEA Ad- 
ministrator Zarb, ERDA Adminis- 
trator Seamans, and with Export- 
Import Bank officials. 

Mr. Seidenman was in Oslo, May 
18-22, to assist the Secretary with his 
meetings with the Italian and Por- 
tuguese Foreign Ministers at the 
NATO Ministerial Meeting. 

OPR/LS interpreter Bill Fukuda in- 
terpreted for U.S.-Japan aviation talks 
in the Department, May 19-21, and 
Mr. De Seabra and Theodore E. Herr- 
era of OPR/LS and retired FSO John 
Barber interpreted for the CU- 
sponsored First Inter-American Con- 
gress of Music Critics, May 19-22. 

Stanley C. Dean of the Operations 
Branch, Publishing and Reproduction 
Division (PBR), and John F. 
Ellsworth, Chief of the Editorial 
Branch of PBR, attended a course on 
‘‘The Supervisor’s Role in EEO,”’ 
May 18-20. 

Johnnie S. Delaine, Distribution 
Branch, PBR, and Lester O. Booth, 
Reproduction Branch, PBR, attended 
‘*Labor Relations for Supervisors,”’ 
May 18-20. 

William O. Scott and Donald De- 
gan, both of PBR’s Operations 
Branch, traveled to Dallas to attend 
the In-Plant Printing Management As- 
sociation Graphics °76 Conference 
May 25-29. 
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LAGOS—Along with some Nigerian friends, Ambassador Donald Easum stands before a 
Ford school bus on exhibit at Nigeria’s National Automobile Show. Sales of American trucks, 
buses and cars have climbed from almost nothing last year to approximately $150 million 
since January 1976. Participants in the national badminton championships being held 
nearby couldn't resist the new vehicle models. 


Terry A. Scully of PBR’s Editorial 
Branch attended the International 
Conference of the International As- 
sociation of Business Communicators 
Listen Up °76, held in Denver, May 
23-26. 

Length of Service Awards were 
presented to a number of PBR staff 
members recently. Benjamin F. 
Myers and Roland F. Bradley, both of 
the Reproduction Branch, received 30 
year certificates, and 25-year awards 
were presented to Jewel E. Henry and 
Aretha Mae Williams, Reproduction 
Branch; Lena B. McCloud, Opera- 
tions Branch; and Doris L. Marshall, 
Distribution Branch. 

Gregory B. Liverpool, Reproduc- 
tion Branch, received an Outstanding 
Performance Certificate and Cash Per- 
formance Award. 


African Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William E. 
Schaufele, Jr., appeared as a guest on 
the ‘‘Martin Agronsky Show’’ on 
May 10. He also addressed members 
of the Junior Diplomats at a luncheon 
on May 19. 

Mr. Schaufele and Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary Charles James partici- 
pated in a symposium sponsored by the 


Seven Springs Center of Yale University 
on May 8, Mt. Kisco, New York. 


Mr. James addressed _ the 
Wingspread Conference on Namibia, 
sponsored jointly by the Lutheran 
Council and the Johnson Foundation 
in Wisconsin on May 5. He also ad- 
dressed the Silverado Conference 
sponsored by the World Business 
Council, Inc., in Napa, Calif., May 12. 

Robert B. Duncan, Economic Pol- 
icy Staff Director, represented the 
Department at the annual meeting of 
the Boards of Governors of the Afri- 
can Development Bank and Fund in 
Kinshasa, May 3-7. 

John Anderegg, Politico-Military 
Adviser in the Office of Inter-African 
Affairs (AF/I), spoke with students 
and faculty at Park College and 
Longview Community College in 
Kansas City, Mo., April 24-26. He 
also addressed the 19th Annual Model 
United Nations General Assembly for 
the high schools of that region. 

Dennis Keogh, Planning Officer in 
AF/I, met with the Africa section of 
the Foreign Affairs Executive Semi- 
nar to talk on ‘‘African Geography 
and Politics.’’ 

O. Rudolph Aggrey, Ambassador 
to Senegal, and Lester P. Slezak, 
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Labor and Social Affairs Adviser, par- 
ticipated in the African-European 
Labor Attache Conference in Tunis, 
May 3-7. Following the conference, 
Mr. Slezak consulted with Embassies 
in Lome, Cotonou, Abidjan and 
Ouagadougou. 

Thompson R. Buchanan, Director 
for Central African Affairs, made a 
consultation tour of AF/C posts during 
the month of May. 

Edric Sherman, Country Officer for 
Namibia and Mozambique, recently 
visited Mozambique, South Africa 
and Namibia, May 21 to June 11. 

Kenneth Rogers has been temporar- 
ily assigned as an Inspector in S/IG. 

Joseph M. Segars is now attending 
the Area Studies Course at FSI prior 
to his upcoming assignment to South 
Africa. 

Ambassadors recently on consulta- 
tion in the Department included Her- 
bert J. Spiro, Cameroon; Shirley 
Temple Black, Ghana; and Arthur 
Hummel, Ethiopia. 


Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency 


The Strategic Arms Limitation 
Talks and the Standing Consultative 
Commission of SALT recessed their 
deliberations in Geneva in May, with 
both deiegations returning to 


Washington. The SALT negotiations 
were scheduled to resume on June 2; 
the SCC is expected to meet again in 
the fall. 

The MBFR negotiations resumed 
May 19 in Vienna. Marc Leland is the 
ACDA Representative for this ses- 
sion, assisted by Peter Lynn of the In- 
ternational Relations Bureau (IR) and 
Betty Lou Stroh of the Office of the 
General Counsel. 

Fred C. Ikle, Director of ACDA, 
spoke at the conference on ‘‘Nuclear 
Energy and World Order—Im- 
plications for International Organi- 
zation’ at the United Nations in New 
York City on May 13. 

Robert Harkavy, Arms Transfer 
Division, IR Bureau, attended a con- 
ference on ‘‘The Military Build-up in 
Non-Industrial States’’ in Boston, 
May 6-8, sponsored by the Interna- 
tional Security Studies Program at the 
Fletcher School of Law and Diplo- 
macy. 

John Newhouse, Counselor, pre- 
sented a paper titled ‘‘The American 
Approach to Arms Control’’ to the In- 
ternational Institute for Strategic 
Studies in London on May 8; he also 
participated in the second French 
American Conference on June 10, 
sponsored by the Council on Foreign 
Relations and the Fondation Nationale 
des Sciences Politiques. 


Gerhard Mally, Tactical Affairs 
Division of the MEA Bureau, spoke at 
FSI on April 26 on ‘‘Multinational 
Corporations in Western Europe.’ On 
April 27 Mr. Mally lectured on 
‘*European Security and MBFR’’ at 
the School of International Service of 
American University. 


East Asian and 
Pacific Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Philip C. Habib 
spoke before a group of Episcopalian 
clerics in the East Room of the White 
House on ‘‘Foreign Policy— 
Responsibilities’ on April 23. He ad- 
dressed the International Study and 
Research Institute in New York on 
**U.S. Interests in Japan’’ April 28. 

On May 12, Mr. Habib appeared at 
the Conference for Journalists on 
Changing Foreign and Defense 
Policies to speak on ‘‘East Asian 
Problems.’’ He also spoke to a group 
of scholars visiting the Department 
under the Scholar-Diplomat Program 
on East Asia matters on May 17. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Lester 
E. Edmond attended the Asian De- 
velopment Bank Meeting in Jakarta, 
April 22-24. On May 11, Mr. Ed- 
mond was sworn in as the U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the South Pacific Com- 
mission. 


SALUTE TO SECRETARIES—Assistant Secretary for East Asian and Pacific Affairs Philip Habib, center, and senior officers of EA feted 
their secretaries on April 21 at the annual Secretaries’ Day party. Shown, left to right, kneeling, are Regina Whittington, Angela Corley, Mr. 
Habib, Joan Young, Ruby Dawson. Second row: Pat Perry, Marcella Hembry, Barbara Shanks, Cindy Baranello, Judy Borden, Deloise 
Poindexter, Marjorie Jackson, Janet Gillett, Shirley Bertoni. Third row: Jeannette Porpora, Margie Stewart, Sharon Polesman, Sheila Price, 
Mattie Goodwin, Marion Robinson, Betty Banks, Scotty Posch, Elsa Smith, Ann Moran (partially hidden). Other Bureau secretaries not 
pictured are Lilly Roots, Alicia Almand, Elizabeth Boyd, Arline Perry, Gracie Davis, Connie DeNino, Barbara Lehman, Clara Galford, Maria 
LoConte, JoAnne McMahon, Lynette Richardson, Carolyn Hodges, Pat Whitney, Elizabeth Molinar, Winfred Gilmartin and Ella Graham. 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Gleysteen, Jr., lectured on 
**Chinese and American Relations in 
Profile’’ at Connecticut College in 
New London on April 22. On April 
29, he spoke on ‘‘China and Other Se- 
curity Considerations in East Asia’’ at 
the Asia Society Symposium in New 
York. Mr. Gleysteen addressed sci- 
ence attachés assigned to various 
posts abroad on the general subject of 
East Asia in the Department on May 
17. 

Anthony Geber, Director of the Of- 
fice of Economic Policy (EA/EP), at- 
tended the Ninth Annual Meeting of 
the Pacific Basin Economic Council 
(PBEC) on ‘‘Priorities for Pacific 
Progress’’ in Vancouver, B.C., May 
17-20. Before his departure for the 
PBEC Meeting, Mr. Geber attended 
the Southeast Asia Development Ad- 
visory Group (SEADAG) Seminar on 
‘*Indonesian Development and U.S. 
Response’ in Reston, Va., on May 
14 and’15. 

Richard H. Imus, Deputy Director 
of EA/EP, accompanied Commerce 
Secretary Elliot Richardson to the 
Seventh Annual U.S.-Korean Com- 
merce Ministers Meeting, held May 
22-25 in Seoul, and to Japan for sub- 
sequent talks with Japanese officials, 
May 25-28. 


David G. Brown has become Deputy 
Director of the Office of Republic of 


China Affairs (EA/ROC), replacing 
Charles W. Freeman, Jr., who has left 
to become Director of the Office of 
Public Programs in the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Affairs. 

Mary Von Briesen, Country Officer 
for Hong Kong in the Office for 
People’s Republic of China, Mon- 
golia, Hong Kong, and Macao Affairs 
(EA/PRCM), spoke on May 6 and 7 to 
several classes at West Point about re- 
cent developments in the People’s 
Republic of China. 

Elizabeth A. Molinar entered on 
duty in the Office for Philippine Af- 
fairs (EA/PHL) as a secretary. 

Personnel on consultation in the 


FRANKFURT—An exhibitor at an Industrial Security and Safety Equipment Show, held at 
the Frankfurt Trade Center, April 6-9, explains special television surveillance equipment 
to Consul General W. J. Lehmann, second from right. Looking on are Einar Olsen, Trade 
Center Director; L. R. Thomas, Frankfurt Trade Promotion Officer; and John Weiss of 
Dage MTI, the exhibiting firm. The 60 U.S. exhibitors drew visitors from Germany and 25 
other countries. They anticipate sales of nearly $25 million over the next year. 


Economic and 
Business Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Joseph A. 
Greenwald attended the semi-annual 
U.S.-European Community Consulta- 
tions in Brussels April 28-30. He was 
accompanied by Michael Boerner of 
the Office of International Com- 
modities. 

On April 20, Mr. Greenwald spoke 
to the Executive-Diplomat Seminar 
sponsored by the Department, 
discussing U.S. economic relations 
with Europe. He also spoke to the 
Media-Diplomat Seminar on May 10 
in the Department, focusing on the 
North-South dialogue. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Julius 
L. Katz testified before the Senate 
Government Operations Committee 
May 5 on legislation to extend the life 
of the Federal Energy Administration. 
He also testified May 17 before the 


Department included Ambassador to House Interstate and Foreign Com- 


New Zealand Armistead I. Selden, 
Jr.; Thomas P. Shoesmith, Deputy 
Chief of Mission at Tokyo; William 
Kelley, Administrative Counselor at 
Hong Kong; Richard Petree, Political 
Counselor at Tokyo; Robert H. Wen- 
zel, assigned as Political Counselor at 
Manila; Gary Christian, Consular Of- 
ficer, and Carolyn S. Christian, Gen- 
eral Services Officer, both on home 
leave and return to Jakarta; and Helen 
Spurrier, Communications and Rec- 
ords Officer, assigned to Vientiane. 
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merce Committee on transportation of 
Alaskan natural gas to the U.S. 

Joel W. Biller, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Transportation, Tele- 
communications and Commercial Af- 
fairs, addressed the fifth annual Avia- 
tion Executives Conference, spon- 
sored by the Federal Aviation Agency 
in Tampa May 6 on the future of in- 
ternational aviation. 

E. Allan Wendt, Director of the Of- 
fice of International Commodities, 
met with Economic Community offi- 


cials on commodity issues April 7 in 
Brussels, and served as U.S. repre- 
sentative to the OECD High-Level 
Group on Commodities in Paris April 
8 and 9. Mr. Wendt also was U.S. 
representative to the Raw Material 
Commission of the Conference on In- 
ternational Economic Cooperation in 
Paris April 19-28. 

The International Coffee Organiza- 
tion met in London March 29 to April 
2. Thomas O’Donnell, Chief of the 
Tropical Products Division, repre- 
sented the U.S. The meeting involved 
development of a statistical control 
system. 


Paul Pilkauskas, Tropical Products 
Division, participated in an FAO In- 
tergovernmental Group on Tea Con- 
ference in Rome April 26-30. As the 
principal producer-consumer forum 
on tea, the group continued its long- 
standing consideration of problems in 
tea production, trade, and consump- 
tion. Positive action toward the estab- 
lishment of an international tea pro- 
motion organization was taken. 


The new Director of the Office of 
Fuels and Energy, Lawrence Raicht, 
was in Paris April 13 and 14 to chair a 
meeting of the International Energy 
Agency’s Standing Group on Long- 
term Cooperation. Also traveling to 
Paris on IEA business were William 
Ramsey and Daniel Hickey, to the 
Standing Group on Long-term Coop- 
eration meeting; Richard Martin, to 
the Standing Group on the Emergency 
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BOSTON—The Business Council for International Understanding recently sponsored 
Workshops on Foreign Economic Policy Planning in Cleveland, Chicago and Boston and is 
planning workshops in other cities in the coming months. At each workshop “anchormen” 
from government discuss the business implications and realities related to Washington 
policy planning. Shown at the Boston workshop are, left to right, Michael Ely, a member of 
State’s Policy Planning Staff; Ogden White, Jr., President, Bank of Boston International 
and Chairman of the program's steering group; Richard D. Hill, Chairman of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston and Chairman of BCIU; BCIU President John Habberton; and Robert 
Sleighton, Treasury's Deputy Assistant Secretary for Research and Planning. 


Program; and William Milam, to the 
Governing Board meeting for discus- 
sions on the Conference on Interna- 
tional Economic Cooperation. 

Mr. Raicht also attended the Over- 
seas Development Council’s Dinner/ 
Seminar on Energy Assistance to the 
Third World. 

Consultations with U.S.S.R. avia- 
tion officials were held in Washington 
April 19-23, with Michael Styles 
leading the U.S. delegation. The pur- 
pose of the talks was to work out new 
‘ arrangements governing airline opera- 
tions between the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. to replace the present ar- 
rangements which expire on October 
31. Mr. Styles was assisted by James 
Magnor. 

Mr. Styles began a second round of 
informal consultations with a 
Japanese delegation on May 19 cen- 
tering on the possible need for new ar- 
rangements governing U.S. and 
Japanese airlines’ operations across 
the Pacific. He was assisted by 
Thomas Roesch. 

Talks were held in Bonn April 
26-30 on air cargo operations in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. Robert 
Brown, Chief of the Aviation Negoti- 
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ations Division, chaired the U.S. de- 
legation. The discussions resulted in 
an interim agreement. Mr. Brown 
then went to London for discussions 
with British authorities on transatlan- 
tic airline capacity. 

Mr. Magnor, who is Assistant 
Chief of the Aviation Negotiations 
Division, consulted on May 19 and 20 
with aviation authorities of several 
European governments and Canada. 
The talks focused on European pro- 
posals for a multilateral agreement 
governing transatlantic charter opera- 
tions. 

New personnel in the Bureau in- 
clude William W. Geimer, Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for International 
Trade Policy; Joseph Richardson, 
Food Policy; Reno Harnish, Office of 
Development Finance; Dennis Jett, 
Staff Assistant; Suzanne McPartland, 
secretary, Office of Development Fi- 
nance; Thomas Dawson, Staff Assist- 
ant; Clayton Ruebensaal, Industrial 
and Strategic Materials Division; 
Joanne Lakosil, secretary, Office of 
Monetary Affairs; Kathleen Morris, 
secretary, Industrial and Strategic 
Materials; and Janet Moody, secre- 
tary, Tropical Products. 


Educational and 
Cultural Affairs 


Assistant Secretary John 
Richardson, Jr., was an honored 
guest, along with former Senator J. 
W. Fulbright, at a reception and lunch 
concerning international education ef- 
forts, given by the American Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars and Ad- 
missions Officers at the Washington 
Hilton on April 21. 

Mr. Richardson addressed a lunch- 
eon meeting of the Center for Interna- 
tional Visitors of Greater Boston on 
May 10. That evening, he attended a 
reception where, on behalf of the Na- 
tional Council for Community Serv- 
ices to International Visitors 
(COSER V), he presented a Certificate 
of Appreciation to Mrs. Karl Compton 
for her long and distinguished associa- 
tion with the International Visitor 
program. 

On May 13 Mr. Richardson spoke 
at the Annual Forum of the World 
Press Institute at Macalester College, 
St. Paul, Minn., on the topic, ‘‘The 
Potential for Human Community—An 
Optimistic View.’’ This year’s forum 
celebrated the 15th anniversary of the 
W.P.I. Mr. Richardson also spoke at 
the Minnesota International Center in 
Minneapolis and was interviewed by 
the media. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
K. Hitchcock participated in the 29th 
Annual Conference on World Affairs 
at the University of Colorado at Boul- 
der April 4-9. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Chris- 
tian A. Chapman attended a meeting 
of the Indo-U.S. Joint Subcommis- 
sion on Education and Culture in New 
York, May 3-5. He was accompanied 
by Evelyn Barnes, Office of Near 
Eastern and South Asian programs; 
other Department officers and Dr. 
James R. Roach, Counselor for Cul- 
tural Affairs at New Delhi. 

On May 8 and 9 Mr. Chapman was 
in St. Louis to participate in Bicen- 
tennial events, the principal one being 
a presentation of a bust of Lafayette 
by the French Ambassador. On May 
17 Mr. Chapman welcomed a group of 
young American leaders who will be 
traveling to London, The Hague and 
Brussels and participating in a three- 
day Europe/America Youth Confer- 
ence. 

On April 30 Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Patricia S. Lindh welcomed six 
participants in the Multi-Regional 
Project for Women in the Broadcast 
Industry who visited here to meet with 
CU area program officers. 
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Mrs. Lindh and Pamela Anderson, 
President of the Fawcett Society of 
Great Britain, attended a meeting of 
the United States Committee of Coop- 
eration of the Inter-American Com- 
mission of Women, held May 14. 

The U.S. Advisory Commission on 
International Educational and Cultural 
Affairs held its 83rd meeting on April 
19 at the State Department. It was a 
joint meeting with members of the 
Executive and Planning Committee of 
the Board of Foreign Scholarships, at 
which discussion focused on the oper- 
ation of the Fulbright-Hays Program. 
Two new Commission members were 
sworn in before the session by Assist- 
ant Chief of Protocol Hampton Davis. 
They are Beryl Milburn, who replaced 
Dr. David Derge, and Dortch Old- 
ham, who replaced Lawrence Y. 
Goldberg. 

Mariada C. Bourgin visited San 
Diego May 10 and 11 to attend meet- 
ings of the Border States Corsortium 
at San Diego State University and the 
University of California at San Diego; 
and Tucson, Arizona, May 12-15 for 
the Overseas Liaison Committee 
Roundtable on _ Bilingual/Bicultural 
Education. 

Ursula Mahin visited Nashville 
University Center April 20 and 21 to 
meet with members of the Inter- 
Institutional Committee, and 
Hampton Institute, April 22 and 23, to 
attend the International Student Semi- 
nar of the Eastern Virginia Interna- 
tional Studies Consortium. 

The Office of Press, Broadcasting 
and Public Affairs has been re- 
designated as the Office of Public Af- 
fairs (CU/P). Sven Groennings, for- 
merly Deputy Director of the Office 
of Policy and Plans (CU/OPP), has be- 
come its Director. Paul von Ward has 
replaced him as Deputy Director of 
CU/OPP. 

Mr. Groennings lectured on 
‘*Scandinavia Today’’ at FSI on April 
26. 

Frederick Hartley, CU/OPP, par- 
ticipated in the Fourth Annual Con- 
ference on Telecommunications Pol- 
icy Research at Airlie House April 
22-24. 

James R. Wachob, Director of the 
Office of African Programs (CU/AF), 
met with the director and participants 
in the Atlanta University project of 
the Council of International Programs 
on May 4. He represented the De- 


CU/AF Academic Program Officer 
Susan H. Murphy attended the 1976 
Midwestern Regional Conference for 
visiting Senior Fulbright-Hays Schol- 
ars at the University of Missouri, May 
12-15. 

Robert O. Jones, Director of the 
Office of International Athletic Pro- 
grams, served as a member of the 
U.S. Delegation to the First Interna- 
tional Conference of Ministers and 
Senior Officials Responsible for Phys- 
ical Education and Sport in the Educa- 
tion of Youth of UNESCO, which was 
held in Paris April 5—10. 

Michael J. Johnson, Director of the 
Office of Private Cooperation (CU/ 
PC), visited Glen Cove, N.Y., May 
6-8 to participate in a conference or- 
ganized by the Institute for World Or- 
der, Inc. 

Mr. Johnson, Thomas Turqman, 
Deputy Director of CU/PC, and Donn 
Barrett, Program Officer, CU/PC, at- 
tended the Brookings Institution’s 
Seminar on *‘U.S. Foreign Policy and 
Private Philanthropy Overseas’” held 
in Washington April 28-30. 

On April 21 Herbert M. Meyers, 
Assistant Director of CU/PC, spoke to 
the National Foreign Trade Council’s 
public relations committee in New 
York on the Department’s interna- 
tional corporate citizenship program. 

Yale Richmond, Director of the Of- 
fice of East European Programs 
(CU/EE), attended the first U.S.- 
U.S.S.R. seminar on higher educa- 
tion, held March 15 and 16 at the 
Educational Testing Service, Prince- 


ton. Mr. Richmond attended the New 
England Slavic Conference at Storrs, 
Conn., April 20 to May 1. 

Betty J. Evans has joined the secre- 
tarial staff of CU/EE. Anne Marie 
Siprelle, a student, has joined CU/EE 
for the summer. 

Mary Ann Spreckelmeyer and Joan 
K. Benziger, Office of Youth, Stu- 
dent and Special Programs, partici- 
pated in the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Association for Foreign Student 
Affairs in San Diego May 47. Ber- 
nice Avant of CU/EE also attended the 
conference. 

A number of personnel changes 
have been announced in the Office of 
East Asian and Pacific Programs. 
Donald Ferguson, currently complet- 
ing a War College assignment, will 
succeed Robert Nichols as Deputy Di- 
rector. Mr. Nichols has been ap- 
pointed Chief of the Cultural and Cen- 
ters Division of USIA. Virginia 
Cooper has been named Assistant Di- 
rector for East-West Center and 
Pacific Programs. George Beasley, 
currently Director of the American 
Embassy school of Chinese Language 
and Area Studies in Taichung, Repub- 
lic of China, will succeed Murray 
Zinoman as Chief of PRC, ROC and 
Hong Kong Programs. Mr. Zinoman 
has been selected to attend the FSI’s 
Economic Seminar. 

In late April, Rosaline Swenson at- 
tended a portion of the League of 
Women Voters national convention in 
connection with a series of speeches 
by four women leaders from Thailand, 


SPEAKER—James R. Wachob, Director of the Office of African Programs, Bureau of Edu- 
cational and Cultural Affairs, right, addresses delegates at an “Emphasis Africa” workshop 
in the Department. Also shown are Dr. Walter Cooper, Workshop Chairman, of Rochester, 
N.Y., center, and Barbara Holmes, of Cleveland, Ohio. The meeting sought to develop an 
annual national program of action for the U.S./African Sister City program. In the program, 
25 U.S. cities are affiliated with cities in 14 African countries. 


partment at a regional meeting of 
former Fulbright-Hays grantees at 
Georgia State University on May 5 
and a similar meeting at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon on May 6 and 7. 
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BONN—While visiting here, Willis E. Naeher, Deputy Assistant Secretary for Communications, presided at a ceremony honoring retiring 
F.S. local employee Philipp Schnopp and several other staff members. Pictured, from left, are Mrs. Michael D. Douglass, Mr. Douglass, 
who received a Meritorious Service Increase; Mr. Schnopp, Meritorious Honor Award, cash award and 30-year Length of Service Award; 
Earl W. Bellinger, Edward W. Fitzgerald, Meritorious Service Increase; Fred J. Shalala, Mrs. Fitzgerald, Mr. Naeher, Mrs. Hamilton |. 


Driggs, Ill, Mr. Driggs, Meritorious Service Increase; Walter L. Swierczek, John L. Turner and Keith R. Christie. 


Indonesia, Malaysia and the Philip- 
pines who have been on a lecture tour 
in the U.S. under the auspices of the 
Department of State’s International 
Visitor Program and the League’s 
Overseas Education Fund. 

Barbara K. Crane, American 
Specialists Program Coordinator for 
the Office of Western European and 
Canadian Programs (CU/WE), re- 
ceived the alumni Award of Distinc- 
tion from the College of Human Ecol- 
ogy, University of Maryland, on April 
29. 

On May 12, Jean Lashly, Deputy 
Director of CU/WE, attended the 
Board of Foreign Scholarships’ Bicen- 
tennial Regional Meeting at Miami 
University of Ohio. 

Constance Stuart, Director of the 
Office of International Visitor Pro- 
grams (CU/IVP), visited Cincinnati 
on April 20 and 21 where she spoke at 
the annual dinner of the International 
Visitor Center of Cincinnati. During 
her visit, Mrs. Stuart also met with the 
Mayor and received the key to the 
city, attended a luncheon for potential 
supporters from the business commu- 
nity for the local COSER V organiza- 
tion and did a number of press and TV 
interviews. 

Mrs. Stuart and Tony Cook, Direc- 
tor of the Office of Facilitative Serv- 
ices (CU/FS), met on April 22 with 
Pat Vaughn, Personnel Manager of 
Walt Disney World, to discuss the 
possibilities of establishing an educa- 
tional and cultural exchange program 
within the framework of an Interna- 
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tional Village associated with the 
proposed Walt Disney Showcase. 

On April 26 and 27 Mrs. Stuart vis- 
ited New York City where she addres- 
sed participants in the 1976 Council of 
International Programs for Youth 
Leaders and Social Workers. Mrs. 
Stuart also met with the staff of the 
New York Reception Center during 
her stay. 

On April 26 and 27 Pauline Hopper 
and Adeline O’Connell, both of CU/ 
IVP/PR, attended a number of the 
working sessions of the Spring 
COSERV Board of Directors Meet- 
ing, which included the installation of 
their new officers for 1976-77. 

Recent personnel changes in 
CU/IVP include those of Marvin 
McCallister, to the San Francisco Re- 
ception Center; Dorothea Martin, to 
the New York Reception Center; and 
Tamsin Lutz, who transferred from 
1O/P to CU/IVP/PR as a Program As- 
sistant. 


European Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Arthur A. 
Hartman, together with Assistant Sec- 
retary for Economic and Business Af- 
fairs Joseph A. Greenwald, led the 
U.S. delegation which held semi- 
annual consultations with the EC 
Commission in Brussels, April 29 and 
30. While in Europe, Mr. Hartman 
also stopped in Paris for discussions 
with French government and OECD 
officials. 

Mr. Hartman accompanied the Sec- 


retary to the NATO Ministerial ses- 
sion in Oslo, May 20 and 21, and on 
his visits to Bonn, Stockholm, 
Luxembourg and London (for the 
CENTO Ministerial Meeting). Also in 
Oslo for the NATO meeting were H. 
Allen Holmes, Director of the Office 
of NATO and Atlantic Political- 
Military Affairs (EUR/RPM); Deputy 
EUR/RPM Director William T. 
Shinn, Jr.; and John J. Maresca, also 
of EUR/RPM. Following the meeting, 
Mr. Maresca visited Bonn, Paris and 
Belgrade to discuss CSCE follow-up 
with Embassy and Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs officials. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary James 
G. Lowenstein attended the EUR/AF 
Labor Attache Conference in Tunis 
May 3 and 4 and spoke on “U.S. 
Foreign Policy Objectives in 
Europe.”’ 

Deputy Assistant Secretary John A. 
Armitage spoke to a regional group in 
Louisville, Kentucky, April 20 on 
‘*The U.S. and Eastern Europe.’’ On 
May 13 he led a panel group discus- 
sion at an American Bar Association 
gathering on Economist editor Robert 
Moss’ critical speech on ‘‘detente.”’ 

Richard D. Vine, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary for Canadian Affairs, spoke 
before the Washington International 
Business Council May 7 on the out- 
look for relationships between the 
U.S. and Canada. He was accom- 
panied by John H. Rouse, Jr., Direc- 
tor, Office of Canadian Affairs 
(EUR/CAN), and Deputy Director 
Donald A. Kruse. 
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During the week of April 26, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary L. Bruce 
Laingen briefed the Foreign Policy 
Association Workshop group dealing 
with “‘The Mediterranean Situation.”’ 

Ambassador to Bulgaria Martin F. 
Herz held consultations in New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco with rep- 
resentatives of American banks and 
industrial firms interested in doing 
business in Bulgaria. The consulta- 
tions were arranged by the Business 
Council for International Understand- 
ing. 

“Thomas R. Byrne, former Ambas- 
sador to Norway, was in the Depart- 
ment on consultation in May prior to 
departing for his new assignment as 
Ambassador to Czechoslovakia. 

Richard T. Davies, Ambassador to 
Poland, was in the Department on 
consultation during the latter part of 
May. 

Carl W. Schmidt, formerly of the 
Bureau of Economic and Business 
Affairs, assumed his duties as Deputy 
Director of the Office of Eastern 
European Affairs (EUR/EE), May 3. 

Thomas H. Gerth, Hungarian Desk 
Officer, EUR/EE, accompanied Hun- 
garian Deputy Prime Minister Gyula 
Szeker during his visit to New York, 
Detroit and Chicago, May 6-11. 

On May 3, William T. Shinn, Jr., 
assumed his new duties as Deputy Di- 
rector of EUR/RPM. He was formerly 
with the Office of the Counselor. 

Eric Rehfeld, EUR/RPM, attended 
the NATO Joint Communications- 
Electronics Committee meeting at 
NATO Headquarters during the week 
of April 26. 

Pamela Cleary, a secretarial assist- 
ant in EUR/RPM, has accepted a posi- 
tion with the World Bank. 

Mark Garrison, Director of the Of- 
fice of Soviet Union Affairs (EUR/ 
SOV), gave the keynote address at a 
symposium on detente at Lewis and 
Clark College, Portland, Oregon, on 
May 10. 

William Edgar, Deputy Director for 
Economic Affairs, EUR/SOV, was in 
Seattle on April 29 and 30 to represent 
the Department at the opening of the 
Soviet exhibit, “‘Scientific Siberia.” 

Dale R. Herspring, EUR/SOV, at- 
tended the Midwestern Slavic As- 
sociation Conference in Chicago May 
6-8 where he participated in a panel 
dealing with Soviet foreign policy. 

Deborah K. McMahon has joined 
the staff of EUR/SOV in the Ex- 
changes Section. 

Anthony C. Albrecht, Deputy Di- 
rector, OECD, European Community 
and Atlantic Political-Economic Af- 
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fairs (EUR/RPE), served as an adviser 
with the U.S. Delegation at the OECD 
Executive Committee in Special Ses- 
sion, in Paris May {3 and 14. 

Andrew D. Sens, EUR/RPE, was a 
member of the U.S. Delegation to the 
Third Session of the Energy Commis- 
sion of the Conference of Interna- 
tional Economic Cooperation in Paris, 
April 19-27. 

Warren Clark, EUR/RPE, was in 
Brussels for consultations with the 
U.S. Mission to the European Com- 
munities on May 11. 

Mr. Kruse of EUR/CAN traveled to 
SAC Headquarters in Omaha and to 
NORAD Headquarters in Colorado 
Springs May 11 and 12 with members 
of the U.S.-Canadian Permanent Joint 
Board on Defense for briefings on 
U.S.-Canadian political/military is- 
sues. 

Julee A. Brand, formerly in the Of- 
fice of Career Development and As- 
signment (PER/CDA), has reported 
for duty in the Office of the Executive 
Director, Post Management Section. 


Foreign Service Institute 


Ambassador Christopher Van Hol- 
len has joined the staff of FSI as 
Coordinator of the Senior Seminar in 
Foreign Policy. He served most re- 
cently as Ambassador to Sri Lanka. 

Anne C. Vespo has been reassigned 
from the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs to FSI’s School of Profes- 
sional Studies. 


intelligence and Research 


Harold H. Saunders, Director of 
the Bureau of Intelligence and Re- 


search, accompanied the Secretary on 
his trip to Africa, April 23 to May 7, 
visiting Kenya, Tanzania, Zambia, 
Zaire, Liberia and Senegal. 

Paul K. Cook, Director of the Of- 
fice of Research and Analysis for the 
Soviet Union and Eastern Europe 
(RSE), participated in a workshop on 
‘**Political Stability and Socio- 
Economic Change in the Soviet 
Union”’ at Columbia University on 
May 5. He also participated in a Mid- 
West Slavic Conference at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois on May 7. 

Martha Mautner, Chief of the So- 
viet Union Division, RSE, addressed 
the Pittsburgh World Affairs Council 
Town Meeting and local college 
groups on *‘U.S.-Soviet Relations,”’ 
April 26 and 27. 

Paul Costolanski, RSE, partici- 
pated in the NATO Experts Meeting 
on ‘*Soviet Union and Eastern Eur- 
ope,”’ April 25-29, in Brussels. He 
also consulted with U.S. Embassy 
officials in Prague, Budapest, Bel- 
grade and Rome, April 30 to May 14. 

Martin Lowenkopf, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for Africa 
(RAF), is the author of a book en- 
titled, Politics in Liberia: The Con- 
servative Road to Development, 
which was published in May by the 
Hoover Institution Press, Stanford 
University. 

Herbert E. Horowitz, Director of 
the Office of Research and Analysis 
for East Asia and Pacific (REA), 
addressed a joint meeting of the Inter- 
national Economists Club and the So- 
ciety of Government Economists, 
April 28, on the subject of ‘‘The 
Chinese Economy.”’ 

Robert W. Smith, Office of the 


BELFAST—Ambassador to the United Kingdom Anne Armstrong, fourth from left, receives 
spontaneous greetings from crowds in bomb-torn Royal Avenue during her recent visit. 
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ties near Knoxville, Washington, 
Boston and New York before return- 
ing home on May 8. Mr. Griffin also 
participated in a seminar on “‘U.S. 
Foreign Policy’’ at the Center for 
International Affairs at Harvard 
University. 

Martin J. Kohn, Office of Econom- 
ic Research and Analysis (REC), par- 
ticipated in a workshop on **Political 
Stability and Socio-Economic Change 
in the Soviet Union,”’ organized by 
the Research Institute on International 
Change of Columbia University in 
New York City, May 4 and 5. Mr. 
Kohn also attended the ‘*Analysis of 
XX Vth Party Congress Symposium,” 
sponsored by the Washington Chapter 
of the American Association for Ad- 
vancement of Slavic Studies and the 
Institute for Sino-Soviet Studies at the 
George Washington University on 
April 30. 

Nicholas R. Lang, REC, partici- 
pated in a panel on ** Yugoslav Social 
and Economic Developments’’ at the 
first annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Association for the Advance- 
ment of Slavic Studies in Storrs, 

J Connecticut, April 30 and May 1. 
VISITOR—Ambassador Nikolay |. Lebedev, Chancellor of the Moscow State Institute for Concetta M. Conigliaro, Office of 
International Affairs, discusses the training of Soviet diplomats with the 124th Junior Officer the Deputy Director for Coordination 
class during his visit to the Foreign Service Institute on April 7. Ambassador Lebedev, who (DDC), attended the National Micro- 


was accompanied by Professors Tikhomirov and Torkunov from the Moscow Institute and : = apheaS al 
by the Political Counselor of the Soviet Embassy, Alexander A. Bessmertnykh, also visited gtephic Astocistion's 25% sine 


a Russian language class and a session of the 26-week economics course. 


Geographer (RGE), participated in 
Law of the Sea negotiations in New 
York City, April 26-28. 

Commander Nepier V. Smith, Of- 
fice of Political/Military and Theater 
Forces (PMT), was a member of the 
U.S. delegation to the U.S.-U.K. 
Indian Ocean Talks in London May 4 
and 5. Mr. Smith gave the opening 
presentation on ‘“‘Soviet Activities in 
the Indian Ocean.’’ 

Edward G. Griffin, Office of Ex- 
ternal Research (XR), attended a sem- 
inar on “‘Modern Japan’’ at Columbia 
University in New York on May 14. 
Mr. Griffin also was host officer for 
Professor Sandra T.W. Davis of the 
University of North Carolina in Char- 
lotte while she attended the Scholar- 
Diplomat Seminar on East Asia, May 
17-21. 

Abraham Brumberg, XR, attended 
a conference on ‘‘Current Dissent in 
the U.S.S.R.,’’ sponsored by Colum- 
bia University, New York City, on 
April 21. 

Teresa Hughes, XR, attended the 
FSI-sponsored Supervisory Studies 
Seminar at Harpers Ferry, W.Va., 
April 11-16. 

Madeline Naumann, XR, attended 
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the Executive Performance Seminar, 
May 2-7, at Berkeley Springs, W. 
Va., also sponsored by FSI. 

Sharon Baber, XR, conducted the 
Regulatory Materials Workshop at 
FS] on May 12 for newly appointed 
Foreign Service secretaries of the De- 
partment, as well as for secretaries 
from other foreign affairs agencies. 

George S. Harris, Special Assistant 
to the Director of the Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for the Near East 
and South Asia (RNA), participated 
in a Faculty Research Colloquium of 
the Graduate Program on _ Interna- 
tional Relations at the University of 
Pennsylvania on ‘‘Major Powers in 
the Middle East,’’ April 26. 

David G. Newton, Chief of the 
Near East Division, RNA, spoke on 
April 28 to the Washington Chapter of 
the American Veterans Committee on 
‘*The Palestinian Issue.’’ 

George G.B. Griffin, Chief of the 
South Asia Division, RNA, escorted 
Sri Lanka Deputy Prime Minister 
Maithripala Senanayeke and his wife 
on a two-week trip through the East- 
ern United States. The Senanayekes, 
who were guests of the U.S. Govern- 
ment, visited Atlanta, the TVA facili- 


conference in Chicago, April 26-30. 

Alan G. Mencher, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Strategic Affairs 
(STA), discussed information aspects 
of technology transfer with Gellman 
Research Associates in Jenkintown, 
Pa., on April 29 and 30. 

Robert P. Savitt, STA, served as 
the Department’s adviser to the U.S. 
Commissioner during the recent ses- 
sion of the SALT Standing Consulta- 
tive Commission (SCC) in Geneva, 
March 29 to May 5. 

James E. Buchanan, Office of Re- 
search and Analysis for American 
Republics (RAR), was a guest com- 
mentator on ‘‘Human Rights in Latin 
America’’ at a session of the Panel on 
the Future of the Inter-American Sys- 
tem which was held at the American 
Society of International Law on April 
29. Mr. Buchanan also spoke to the 
Foreign Affairs Executive Seminar on 
‘*Argentina—Domestic and Interna- 
tional Developments’’ on May 13. 


Inter-American Affairs 


Assistant Secretary William D. Ro- 
gers attended the UNCTAD meetings 
in Nairobi, May 3-7. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Hewson 
A. Ryan was the luncheon speaker at 
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the 65th graduation ceremony at the 
American Institute for Free Labor De- 
velopment on May 5. On May 10, he 
addressed the Media-Diplomat Semi- 
nar sponsored by the Bureau of Public 
Affairs on the subject of the Panama 
Canal negotiations. Ambassador Ryan 
spoke to representatives of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Company about **Busi- 
ness Prospects in Latin America’’ on 
May 19. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary William 
H. Luers spoke on the ‘*‘Making of 
U.S. Foreign Policy’’ at a SAIS 
Seminar for visiting Venezuelan polit- 
ical leaders on April 22. Mr. Luers 
participated in a Council on Foreign 
Relations Study Group dealing with 
Cuba and Angola, held in New York 
City on May 6. On May 21 and 22 he 
attended a Kettering Foundation 
Workshop at Endicott House, Med- 
ford, Mass., on ‘‘Purposes, Values 
and Research Strategy on the Interna- 
tional Affairs Program.”’ 

Dr. Joseph Grunwald, who was 
sworn in April 15 as ARA’s Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Pol- 
icy, accompanied Treasury Secretary 
William Simon to Chile, Brazil and 
Mexico for bilateral meetings May 
7-16. Dr. Grunwald remained in Can- 
cun, Mexico, for the IDB Board of 
Governors Meeting May 17 and 18. 

Robert Flanegin, former Consul 
General and later first U.S. Charge 
d’ Affaires in Paramaribo, consulted 
in the Department prior to his next as- 
signment as Charge d’Affaires in 
Suva. On May 21, Ambassador Ryan 
presented him a Superior Honor 
Award for his outstanding work in 
Paramaribo. 

Theodore Heavner, Country Direc- 
tor, Caribbean Countries (ARA/ 
CAR), and other members of the 
ARA/CAR staff participated in an 
ARA seminar on Caribbean affairs on 
April 26 and 27. Also attending were 
academics, Congressional staffers, 
journalists and representatives of the 
business community. 

Michael Yohn, Assistant Director 
of ARA/CAR, met with several uni- 
versity and civic groups in the Miami 
and Tampa areas May 4-6. He briefed 
those groups on the current Caribbean 
political scene. 

Ambassador to Haiti Heyward 
Isham consulted in the Department 
May 20 and 21. 

Ambassador to Chile David Popper 
returned to Santiago on May 19 after 
home leave and consultation in the 
Department. 

Clarke Allard, ARA Post Manage- 
ment Officer, visited the following 
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posts during May: Brasilia, Rio de 
Janeiro, Sao Paulo, Porte Allegro, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. 


International 
Organizational Affairs 


Assistant Secretary Samuel W. 
Lewis met with U.S. Representatives 
to U.S. Missions at Geneva, Rome 
and Paris during the period from April 
21 to May 5. 

On April 30, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary Donald R. Toussaint addressed 
the 1976 West-Coast Institutional 
Fiduciaries Conference in San Fran- 
cisco. He spoke on the subject, 
‘*Third World Politics—The Next 
Quarter of a Century.” 

Richard V. Hennes, IO Executive 
Secretary, left at the end of May for a 
month’s duty at the United Nations 
Headquarters in New York as the U.S. 
Expert Member of the UN Committee 
on Contributions. The Committee will 
recommend to the 31st UN General 
Assembly a scale of assessments for 
the 1977-1979 triennium. 

Ned E. Morris of the Budgetary 
and Administrative Policy Staff has 
left for his new assignment as Admin- 
istrative Officer in Oslo. 

John D. Fox of the UN System 
Coordination Staff participated in the 
Stanley Foundation conference on UN 
Procedures held at New Paltz, N.Y., 
May 21-24. 

Paul J. Byrnes, Agency Director for 
Agriculture, attended the Preparatory 
Meeting of the Second Session of the 


World Food Council, which was held 
May 10—14 at Rome in preparation for 
the Council session in June. 

Carroll E. Cobb of the Directorate 
for Agriculture took part in the U.S. 
Delegation to the First Session of the 
Committee on Food Aid Policies and 
Programs in Rome from April 26 to 
May 6. This Committee is now the 
governing board of the World Food 
Program in Rome, replacing the 
former Inter-Governmental Committee. 

Julius W. Walker, Jr., Director of 
Transportation and Communication 
Affairs, led the U.S. Delegation to the 
second meeting of the Executive 
Council of the World Tourism Or- 
ganization which met in Acapulco, 
Mexico, April 26-30. Michael P. E. 
Hoyt of the same office also attended 
the meeting. 

Tamsin Lutz of IO Public Affairs 
has transferred to CU’s Office of In- 
ternational Visitor Programs as a Pro- 
gram Assistant. 

Suzanne C. Wochos, Administra- 
tive Officer, and Robert E. Ezelle, 
Program Officer, both of the Office of 
International Conferences (OIC), 
served in Nairobi with the U.S. Dele- 
gation to UNCTAD IV, held May 
3-28. 

OIC staff members Lawrence M. 
Grossman, Administrative Officer; 
Margaret A. Roberts and Linda M. 
Jacobson, Documents Officers; and 
Randolph Coyle, IV, General Serv- 
ices Officer, served at the NATO 
Planning Board for Ocean Shipping, 
held in Washington April 26-30. 
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NEW YORK CiTY—Ambassador Barbara M. White, who was Alternate U.S. Representa- 
tive to the United Nations for Special Political Affairs until her recent retirement, deposits 
the instrument of accession to the UN Convention on the Political Rights of Women with F. 
Blaine Sloan, Director of the UN General Legal Division. Seventy-nine States have so far 
ratified or acceded to the Convention which originally came into force in July 1954. 
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Administrative Officer H. Scott 
Witmer, II, Ms. Jacobson and Mr. 
Coyle left on May 20 to prepare for 
the HABITAT Conference held in 
Vancouver, B.C., May 27-29. 

Administrative Officer Alfred J. 
McGinness and Program Officer John 
Garner, both of OIC, served with the 
U.S. Delegation to the NATO 57th 
Ministerial Meeting held at Oslo May 
20 to 21. 


UNITED STATES MISSIONS 


Ambassador William W. Scranton, 
U.S. Representative to the United Na- 
tions, delivered the welcoming ad- 
dress to the 1976 National United Na- 
tions Day Committee on its annual 
visit to the United Nations on May 5. 
Ambassador Scranton also met with 
the Abington Heights Middle School 
from Scranton, Pa., on May 5. 

Ambassador Scranton spoke at a 
luncheon sponsored by the U.S. 
Committee for UNICEF at the United 
Nations on May 14. On May 20 he 
participated in a roundtable discussion 
with labor leaders attending the 
‘‘American Labor's Stake in the 
United Nations’’ United Nations 
Seminar. 

Ambassador W. Tapley Bennett, 
Jr., Deputy U.S. Representative to the 
United Nations, addressed the Cana- 
dian Forces Command Staff at the 
United Nations on May 3. On May 4 
he addressed the Multinational Corpo- 
ration Seminar for the Caterpillar 
Tractor Company Executives. 


GENEVA—Rep. G. V. 


On May 6 Ambassador Bennett de- 
livered the Augusta College Cullum 
Bicentennial Address at Augusta, 
Georgia. He participated in the 
Seventh Conference on United Na- 
tions Procedures sponsored by the 
Stanley Foundation at Lake Mohunk 
in New Paltz, N.Y., May 21-23. Staf- 
ford Mousky, Adviser, Economic and 
Social Affairs, also attended the con- 
ference. 

Ambassador Jacob M. Myerson, 
U.S. Representative on the Economic 
and Social Council of the United Na- 
tions, and Minister-Counselor Robert 
W. Kitchen, Deputy U.S. Repre- 
sentative on the Economic and Social 
Council, represented the U.S. at the 
UNCTAD 4 meetings in Nairobi, May 
3-28. 

Mr. Kitchen was Alternate U.S. 
Representative to the Conference on 
Human Settlement (HABITAT) meet- 
ing in Vancouver, B.C., May 31 to 
June 11. Richard Seifman, Adviser, 
Economic and Social Affairs, at- 
tended the HABITAT meeting as an 
Adviser. 

David Stottlemyer, Counselor for 
International Organization Affairs, 
was the U.S. Member at the meetings 
in Geneva, Addis Ababa and Nairobi, 
May 11 to June 4, of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budget Questions. 

Mr. Mousky was the U.S. Repre- 
sentative at Regional Inter- 
Governmental Meetings on Technical 
Cooperation Among Dgveloping 
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Countries, held in cooperation with 
the Economic Commission for Latin 
America at Lima, May 10-15. 

On April 29, Margaret L. Dickey, 
Special Consultant to the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the Third United Nations 
Law of the Sea Conference, briefed 
representatives of non-governmental 
organizations accredited to the U.S. 
Mission. 

Courtney Sheldon, Counselor for 
Public Affairs, briefed NBC-Radio 
newswriters, producers and editors on 
May 3. 

Laurence Garufi, Deputy Director 
of the Office of Public Affairs, 
briefed students from Springfield 
Technical Community College on 
April 30. On May 6 he addressed the 
Great Neck Chapter of Hadassah, and 
on May 13 he briefed students from 
The Village School, Closter, New 
Jersey. On May 19 Mr. Garufi and 
Dennis Foreman, Adviser for Political 
and Security Affairs, addressed the 
Brooklyn Chapters of the National 
Council of Jewish Women. On May 
21 Mr. Garufi addressed the UN 
Seminar of the Air National Guard. 

John Howison, Senior Adviser, 
Political and Security Affairs, partici- 
pated in the 22nd General Assembly 
of the Utah High Schools Model 
United Nations at the University of 
Utah May 6-8. 

Jay Kenneth Katzen, Adviser, 
Political and Security Affairs, briefed 
the Political Science Department of 
Smith College on May 17. 

On April 30 Robert Rosenstock, 
Adviser, Legal Affairs, participated 
in International Law Day in the Stam- 
ford, Conn., high schools. He 
addressed the Armed Forces Staff Col- 
lege from Norfolk, Va., on May 8. 

Thomas Viola, Public Information 
Officer, spoke to students from The 
Merion School in Merion, Pa., on 
May 10. 

On May 20 the U.S. Mission hosted 
the meeting of the World Trade Writ- 
ers Association and the World Trade 
Week Committee. Among the speak- 
ers was Ambassador Clayton K. Yeut- 
ter, Deputy Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations in the Executive 
Office of the President. 

On April 27 the Department of Law 
of the U.S. Military Academy partici- 
pated in a roundtable discussion with 


, D.-Miss., left, speaks with Ambassador sae Al- members of the U.S. Delegation to the 


Third United Nations Law of the Sea 
Conference. Rear Admiral Max K. 
Morris, USN, Joint Chief of Staff 


drich, right, and Frank Sieverts, second from right, at the opening day of the Third Ses- 
sion of the Diplomatic Conference of Humanitarian Law Applicable in Armed Conflicts, 
which convened here April 21. Representative Montgomery, Chairman of the House 


Select Committee on Persons in Southeast Asia, was Congressional Adviser to : 

the U.S. Delegation, which was chaired by Deputy Legal Adviser Aldrich. Mr. Sieverts, a Representative for the Law of the Sea 
member of the U.S. Delegation, is Deputy Coordinator for Humanitarian Affairs in the Matters; Colonel William R.D. Jones, 
Department. Also shown is, second from left, Col. Charlies Bowden, Joint Chiefs of Staff. U.S. Army Deputy Representative of 
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LOME—Students from the American Community School here visited the National Museum of Togo where they were greeted by Museum 
Director Mensah Koffi Kponton, seventh from right. Among others shown are Mrs. Richard Stockman, wife of the Embassy Communica- 
tions & Records Officer; Mrs. W. J. Woolwine, wife of the Administrative Officer; and Mrs. James Purcell, wife of the AID Representative. 


the U.S. Delegation to the United Na- 
tions Military Staff Committee; and 
Myron H. Nordquist and Roger H. 
Hull of the NSC Interagency Task 
Force on the Law of the Sea, Depart- 
ment of State, addressed the students. 

Ambassador Francis L. Dale, U.S. 
Mission to the United Nations and 
Other International Organizations, 
Geneva, departed on April 30 for 
Nairobi to serve as an Alternate U.S. 
Representative to UNCTAD IV. Also 
in Nairobi for the meeting were 
Robert R. Brungart, Minister Coun- 
selor for Economic Affairs, and 
Robert B. Allen, Economic Officer in 
charge of UNCTAD affairs. 

In late March Ambassador Dale 
traveled to Naples to brief officers of 
five Southern Regions Nations Com- 
mands and to Heidelberg to address 
the Heidelberg chapter of the Asso- 
ciation of the United States Army. 

Daniel Horowitz, Special Adviser 
to the Secretary of Labor for Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) 
Affairs, visited Geneva May 6 and 7 
for consultations. : 

Mission Labor Attache Robert F. 
Pfeiffer accompanied Lawrence M. 
Silberman, Presidential envoy for in- 
ternational labor organization affairs, 
on visits to 12 countries in Europe and 
the Far East. Ambassador Silberman 
met with foreign ministers and labor 
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ministers to explain U.S. policy to- 
wards the ILO in light of the U.S. 
notification of intent to withdraw 
from that organization. On May 3 and 
4 Mr. Pfeiffer briefed participants in a 
conference of labor attaches at Tunis; 
he spoke on U.S. policy towards the 
ILO. 

Counselor for Public Affairs Daniel 
J. Hafrey attended the annual meeting 
of the European Broadcasting 
Union’s Television Program Com- 
mittee, held April 27-30 in Toulouse. 
Among subjects discussed were fu- 
ture plans for direct satellite broad- 
casting and utilization of a planned 
distribution satellite for Europe-wide 
broadcasting of special events. 

Edward T. Brennan, Counselor for 
Humanitarian Affairs, participated in 
the Special Meeting of the Executive 
Council of the Intergovernmental 
Committee for European Migration 
on May 11 and 12. 

Master Sergeant John W. LeBeau, 
Non-Commissioned Officer in Charge 
of the Geneva Marine Security Guard 
detachment, visited Paris May 14 for 
consultations with the Embassy Secu- 
rity Guard detachment. 


Legal Adviser’s Office 


Richard D. Kearney, Member, In- 
ternational Law Commission, left for 


Geneva in early May for the annual 
meeting which will be in session until 
mid-August. 

Louis G. Fields, Jr., Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Special Functional 
Problems and Chairman of the Inter- 
Agency Foreign Tax Relief Commit- 
tee, traveled to Madrid in May with 
other members of the Committee for 
negotiations with Spanish officials. 

David A. Gantz, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Inter-American Affairs, 
addressed the University of Wis- 
consin-Milwaukee Conference on 
Business and Legal Aspects of Latin 
American Trade and Investment on 
May 7. From April 20-27 he visited 
Lima to participate with Under Secre- 
tary for Security Assistance Carlyle 
E. Maw in the Marcona negotiations. 

Charles Runyon, III, Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Human Rights, at- 
tended the Wingspread Conference on 
Namibia, held in Racine, Wisconsin, 
on May 4 and 5. 

Ronald F. Stowe, Assistant Legal 
Adviser for United Nation Affairs 
(L/UNA), was the U.S. Representa- 
tive to the meeting of the Legal Sub- 
committee of the United Nations 
Committee on Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space, held in Geneva May 3-28. 
Mary Ann Birdas, Secretary, L/UNA, 
also traveled to Geneva for the meet- 
ing. 
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HONORED—in a recent ceremony in his office, Legal Advisor Monroe Leigh, right, pre- 
sented a Length of Service Award to Richard D. Kearney, a member of the International Law 


Commission, upon his completion of 35 years of service with the U.S. Government. 


Jean Bailly, Attorney-Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Oceans, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs, participated in 
meetings held in Seattle and Van- 
couver May 14-21 on the Salmon 
Treaty with Canada. 

Stephen R. Bond, Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Economic and 
Business Affairs, was an Adviser to 
the U.S. Delegation to the Fourth 
Quadrennial Session of the United Na- 
tions Conference on Trade and De- 
velopment, held in Nairobi May 3-28. 

David A. Colson, Attorney-Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Oceans, Environment and 
Scientific Affairs, was a member of 
the U.S. Delegation which met with 
Canadian officials in Vancouver, 
B.C., May 10-12 to discuss fisheries 
questions of mutual concern in the 
context of the 200-mile economic 
jurisdiction. 

Paul M. Coran, Attorney-Adviser 
in the Office of the Assistant Legal 
Adviser for Management, made a 
presentation on the new grievance 
procedures at the ARA Administrative 
Officer Conferences held in Mexico 
City and Lima in May. 

Nancy H. Ely, Attorney-Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Management, was one of the 
featured speakers at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Association of Ex- 
tradition Officials in Annapolis on 
May 25. 

William M. McQuade, Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Treaty Affairs, was 
Chairman of the U.S. Delegation to 
the meeting of the Legal Subcommit- 
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tee on Consolidation of Warsaw Sys- 
tem, International Civil Aviation Or- 
ganization, held in Montreal from 
May 17 to June 1. 

Gerald Rosen, Attorney-Adviser in 
the Office of the Assistant Legal Ad- 
viser for Economic and Business Af- 
fairs, was a member of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the meetings of the OECD 
Standing Group on Emergency Ques- 
tions and the OECD Governing 
Board, International Energy Agency, 
held in Paris May 18-21. 

Andre M. Surena, Attorney- 
Adviser in the Office of the Assistant 
Legal Adviser for Politico-Military 
Affairs, attended the preparatory 
meeting of the Second Session of the 
World Food Council, held in Rome 
May 11-14. 

David P. Stewart, Attorney- 
Adviser, entered on duty on May 3 
and has been assigned to the Office of 
the Assistant Legal Adviser for United 
Nations Affairs. 

Linda Barr and Laura Ewers en- 
tered on duty on May 17 as summer 
secretaries in L. 


inspector General, 
Foreign Service 
The 
worked in the country directorates in 
the EUR, NEA and AF Bureaus dur- 
ing May have shifted to the overseas 


Inspection Teams which 


portion of the 1976 second cycle 
Conduct-of-Relations inspections. 
Among posts being visited this sum- 
mer are those in Greece, Turkey, In- 
dia, Botswana, Mozambique, Iran, 
Denmark, Norway, Iceland, the 
United Kingdom, Bangladesh, Iraq 
and Syria. 


Senior Inspectors Stanley S. Car- 
penter, Stephen J. Campbell, William 
N. Stokes and Herbert F. Propps are 
leading the EUR/SE, NEA/INS, AF/S 
and NEA/IRN inspections, respec- 
tively. ; 

Ambassador Melvin L. Manfull, 
assisted by William E. Knight, will 
lead the two teams assigned to the 
EUR/NE inspection. 

Representatives from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce (Ivan Cosimi, 
James Doyle and Ann Brosnan) will 
join the teams for inspections in Iran, 
the United Kingdom and Sweden, re- 
spectively. 

FSS Helen G. Soderburg is a 
member of the team inspecting North- 
ern European posts; she will consult 
with personnel on the progress of Sec- 
retarial Task Force recommendations 
as part of her duties. 

Domestic inspections scheduled for 
this summer include S/NM, A/OC and 
an evaluation of U.S. commercial ac- 
tivities, with the latter to be ac- 
complished by a combined State- 
Commerce team. Ambassadors 
Robert C. Brewster and William I. 
Cargo and Ambassador (ret.) G. Ed- 
ward Clark (commercial activities) 
have been assigned as team leaders. 


Medical Services 


William M. Watson, M.D., Deputy 
Assistant Secretary for Medical Serv- 
ices, traveled to Garmisch, Germany, 
where he attended the U.S. Army 
Medical-Surgical Training Confer- 
ence May 12-14. During the confer- 
ence Dr. Watson had an opportunity 
to meet with Foreign Service Medical 
Officers from Africa, Europe and 
Near East Asia. 

Frank K. Johnson, M.D., Coor- 
dinator of the Drug Abuse and Mental 
Health Programs, attended the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association Meeting 
held recently in Miami Beach. A 
paper entitled ‘Geographic Mobility 
of Adolescents’’ was presented jointly 
by Dr. Johnson and Dr. Sidney 
Werkman, who is Professor of 
Psychiatry at the University of Col- 
orado, School of Medicine, Denver, 
Colorado. 

Dr. Johnson and F. Hal Marley, 
Administrator of the Alcohol Abuse 
Program, were invited to attend the 
National Foreign Trade Council’s 
Conference on International Organi- 
zation and Management Development 
Group Meeting held in New York City 
on May 20. Presentations made by Dr. 
Johnson and Dr. Marley were 
“Transcultural Communication and 
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Re-entry Problems’’ and *‘Alcohol 
Abuse Programs,”’ respectively. 

Madeline M. Ferrari, R.N., Special 
Assistant to the Assistant Medical Di- 
rector for Foreign Programs, attended 
the recent Foreign Service Nurses’ 
Regional Conference held in Rome. 
Also in attendance were nurses 
from posts in Europe, Africa and Near 
East Asia. Edward Maguire, Consul- 
tant in the Department’s Alcohol 
Abuse Program, participated in the 
conference while on a tour through 
Europe visiting Foreign Service posts. 

Catherine M. Bergesen and Clara 
T. Giraldi recently joined the Office 
of Medical Services staff. Mrs. 
Bergesen is assigned to the Health 
Unit and Miss Giraldi to the Personnel 
Section. 

Summer personnel reporting for 
duty during May are Debra C. Petro, 
MED/EX; and Raymond Finkleman, 
MED/Clearances. 

Peggy Seepe, who was temporarily 
assigned to MED, has accepted an as- 
signment to Brussels and was 
scheduled to depart May 28. 

In a special ceremony on May 4, 
Dr. Watson presented length of serv- 
ice awards to Billie A. Wilds for 10 
years and to Dr. Marley, 35 years. 

M/MED personnel attending train- 
ing during May included: 

Dorothy K. Corn, R.N., U.S. 
Doctors/Nurses Course on Al- 
coholism at the Alcoholism Rehabili- 
tation Center at Long Beach, Calif.; 
Pearl L. Liptak, American Society for 
Microbiology’s Annual Meeting in 
Atlantic City; Frank V. Keary, M.D., 
Internal Medicine at Harvard Univer- 
sity School of Medicine in Boston. 

Shirley A. Henderson, Mildred H. 
Guillory, Clarie B. Williams and 
Mary C. Nicholas, Basic Communica- 
tion Skills II at FSI; Lois A. Daris, 
Association of Records Management 
and Administrators Seminar at Ocean 
City, Md.; Mrs. Wilds, Congressional 
Briefing Conference for Administra- 
tive, Technical and Secretarial Sup- 
port Personnel at the CSC; Edward 
Etzel, M.D., Infectious Disease for 
Adults and Dermatology for Practic- 
ing Physicians at Harvard University 
School of Medicine, Boston. 

Catherine DeLeo, Human Relations 
and Secretarial Office Procedures at 
FSI; Estella E. Webster, How to 
Communicate by Letter and Memo at 
FSI; Glenn E. Mathias, M.D., and 
William B. Brown, M.D., Family 


Johnnie Jackson, Dora Douglas, 
Christina Ross and Marian Helmke, 
Blood Bank Training at the 
Washington Hospital Center; Rosa B. 
Diggs, Loretta Baker, Barbara 
Wigglesworth, Diane Harrison and 
Clarie Williams, Magnetic Card II 
Typewriter Training Seminar. 


Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs 

Assistant Secretary Alfred L. 
Atherton, Jr., addressed members of 
the Pakistan Defense College in the 
Department on April 26. He partici- 
pated in Town Meetings held in Min- 
neapolis and Milwaukee April 27-30, 
sponsored by the Bureau of Public Af- 
fairs. On May 3 Mr. Atherton ad- 
dressed about 300 representatives of 
the American-Israeli Public Affairs 
Committee on recent developments in 
the Middle East. On that same day he 
welcomed to the NEA Bureau eight 
participants in the week-long NEA 
Scholar-Diplomat Seminar on South 
Asia. 

On May 10, Mr. Atherton briefed 
Westinghouse Corporation’s Middle 
East and Africa Advisory Committee 
in Pittsburgh on the general political 
situation in the Middle East. On the 
following day he discussed the Middle 
East situation with editors attending a 
Public Affairs-sponsored Media- 
Diplomat Seminar held in the De- 
partment. 

On May 16 Mr. Atherton met with 
participants in the American Jewish 
Committee’s National Convention at a 
reception held in the Department. 

He also accompanied the Secretary 
to Europe on the latter's NATO and 
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CENTO ministerial visits, 
19-27. 

On May 13 Mr. Atherton and Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary Sidney Sober 
briefed 30 representatives of the 
American-Arab Association for 
Commerce and Industry on recent de- 
velopments in the Middle East at a 
round-table meeting in the Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Sober addressed the Middle 
East Institute’s Economic Seminar on 
American Business in the Middle East 
and North Africa at Meridian House in 
Washington on May 14. On May 19 
he briefed representatives of Caterpil- 
lar Tractor Company on business op- 
portunities in the Middle East at the 
Department. 

On April | in the Department, Dep- 
uty Assistant Secretary Arthur R. Day 
briefed 30 representatives of the Pub- 
lic Members Association on develop- 
ments in the Middle East and Leba- 
non. On April 2 he addressed 500 re- 
tired Foreign Service employees on 
the Middle East situation at the De- 
partment’s Foreign Service Day. 

Mr. Day met with mid-level offi- 
cers from the U.S. Army Institute for 
Military Assistance on April 6 at a 
round-table discussion of issues relat- 
ing to the Middle East. On May | he 
addressed the Fourth Annual Conven- 
tion of the National Association of 
Arab-Americans in Cleveland, Ohio. 

Deputy Assistant Secretary Adolph 
Dubs briefed participants in NEA’s 
scholar-diplomat seminar on South 
Asia at a welcoming session on May 3 
and at a summation on May 7. 

On May 13, Mr. Atherton, Mr. 
Sober, Office Directors Francois 
Dickman, NEA/ARP; Morris Draper, 
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Practice Review-1976, University of 
Florida; Clara W. Alexander, CSC 
Workshop on Training in the Federal 
Government: The Changing Scene. 


TUNIS—Shown at the farewell ceremony for Foreign Service Local employee Ramon Ber- 
tomeu, who recently retired after 30 years of service with the U.S. Government, are, left to 
right, Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern and South Asian Affairs Alfred L. Atherton, Jr., 
Talcott W. Seelye, then Ambassador to Tunisia; Mr. Bertomeu and Mrs. Bertomeu. 
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NEA/ARN; Daniel Newberry, NEA/ 
EGY; and Winifred Weislogel, 
NEA/AFN, briefed the Directors of 
the American-Arab Association for 
Commerce and Industry of New York 
on political and economic develop- 
ments in the Middle East. 

Robert Morley, NEA/INS 
Economic/Commercial Officer, spoke 
to classes on U.S.-Indian relations 
and participated in the Career Day 
Program at Penn State University, 
University Park, Pa., April 7 and 8. 

David Telleen, NEA/INS, traveled 
to India and Nepal in April for a 
three-week orientation tour, visiting 
New Delhi, Calcutta and Kathmandu. 

David T. Morrison, NEA/RA, par- 
ticipated in a panel discussion of dis- 
criminatory international business 
practices which was sponsored by the 
International Business Forum and 
held at the First Pennsylvania Bank in 
Philadelphia, on May 14. On April 22 
Mr. Morrison addressed a seminar 
sponsored by the American Society of 
International Law on the subject of 
‘**U.S. Extraterritorial Trade Restric- 
tions.”” 

Ambassadors consulting in the 
Bureau recently included: Malcolm 
Toon, Israel; Francis E. Meloy, SJr., 
Lebanon; William Wolle, Muscat; 
Robert Anderson, Morocco; and John 
Reed, Sri Lanka. 
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Other personnel consulting in the 
Bureau from the field included: Flor- 
ence J. Hall, Abu Dhabi; H.E. Mat- 
tox, Cairo; Marion Piccioni, Damas- 
cus; Helen Mann, Manama; Arlene E. 
Griff, Tehran; Norma Reis, Tel Aviv; 
Janet Wehr, Tunis; and Charles E. 
Nichols, Manama. 


Oceans and International 
Environmental and 
Scientific Affairs 


The Annual Meeting of the De- 
partment’s Scientific and Technologi- 
cal Attaches and Fisheries Attaches 
was held in Washington, May 17-21. 
Twenty-four posts were represented. 

Assistant Secretary Frederick Irv- 
ing moderated a panel of Science 
Counselors and Attaches at a Science 
Seminar held at the George Washing- 
ton University on May 19. The subject 
covered by the panel was ‘‘Science, 
Technology and U.S. Foreign Policy: 
Some Overseas Perspectives.’’ Mem- 
bers of the panel included Justin 
Bloom, Science Counselor, Tokyo; 
Robert Goeckermann, Science Coun- 
selor, Brasilia; Addison Richmond, 
Science Attache, Cairo; William Sal- 
mon, Science Counselor, Paris; and 
Sidney Smith, Science Attache, 
Bucharest. 


Ambassador Marshall Green, Co- 
ordinator for Population Affairs 
(OES/CP), met with John D. Rocke- 
feller, III, in New York on May 4. 
The latter had chaired the Rockefeller 
Commission on Population and the 
American Future. Ambassador Green 
brought Mr. Rockefeller up to date on 
the progress of the Interagency Task 
Force on Population Policy, which the 
Ambassador chairs, and exchanged 
views and opinions with him on a 
wide range of population issues. 
While in New York, Ambassador 
Green met with the President and staff 
of the Population Council to discuss 
ways in which the Interagency Task 
Force could benefit from the views 
and recommendations of the Council 
and how the Council could be kept in- 
formed of the work of the Task Force. 

On May 11, Ambassador Green lec- 
tured on the world population crisis to 
attendees at the Foreign Affairs 
Executive Seminar. The next day, he 
addressed the members and guests of 
the National War College as a part of 
their evening lecture series. 

Rozanne L. Ridgway, Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary for Oceans and 
Fisheries Affairs (OES/OFA), served 
as Deputy Representative at the Law 
of the Sea Conference which took 
place from March 15 through most of 
April. 

During the period May 5-15, Am- 
bassador Ridgway spoke at the Na- 
tional Fisheries Institute Convention 
in San Diego, led bilateral discussions 
with Canadian officials on fisheries in 
Vancouver, B.C., and met with Na- 
tional Marine Fisheries Service offi- 
cials in Seattle, Wash., regarding re- 
gional fishery problems. 

Ms. Ridgway was in Mexico City 
May 22-29 as head of the U.S. Dele- 
gation to the U.S./Mexican bilateral 
fisheries negotiations. She was ac- 
companied by Brian Hallman and 
MaryAnn Collison. 

Tucker Scully, Office of Ocean Af- 
fairs, traveled to Chicago and to Van- 
couver, B.C., May 9-13 to participate 
in U.S./Canada fishery consultations. 

Herbert Spielman, Office of En- 
vironmental Affairs, accompanied 
Environmenta! Protection Agency 
Administrator Russell Train to Ot- 
tawa, May 17-20, for consultations 
with Canadian officials on the Great 


%S Lakes Water Quality Agreement. 

— Donald E. De Haven, Administra- 
SANTIAGO—Ambassador David H. Popper, left, greets two of the U.S. trade union leaders tive Officer, Office of Executive Di- 
who recently visited Chile at the invitation of seven of the country’s top union leaders. Shown rector, was in Ann Arbor. Mich.. Ma 
with the Ambassador, left, who hosted a luncheon for the visitors, are Myles Billups, Vice : ° <5 Ee 
President of the International Longshoremen’s Association, AFL-CIO, and Mel Barasic, 12-16 to attend the Annual Meeting of 
Secretary-Treasurer of the National Maritime Union, AFL-CIO. Partially hidden, behind Mr. the International Fisheries Commis- 
Barasic, is Andrew C. McLellan, Inter-American Representative of the AFL-CIO. sions Pension Society. 
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Personnel 


Ambassador Carol C. Laise, Direc- 
tor General of the Foreign Service, 
visited Lisbon, Rabat, Casablanca, 
Algiers, Tunis and Rome from April 
28 to May 11. At group meetings at 
these posts and at the Labor Officers 
Conference which she attended in 
Tunis, she spoke on management and 
personnel developments growing out 
of Secretary Kissinger’s June 27, 
1975, speech. 

On April 22, Ambassador Laise 
chaired a panel discussion on ‘*‘Gov- 
ernment Organization for the Conduct 
of Foreign Affairs’’ at the American 
Society for Public Administration Na- 
tional Conference in Washington. Par- 
ticipants included Elmer Staats, 
Comptroller General of the United 
States; Professors Chester A. Crocker 
of Georgetown University, Robert 
LaPorte of Penn State, and Adam 
Yarmolinsky of the University of 
Massachusetts; and Peter L. Szanton, 
former research director of the Mur- 
phy Commission. 

Arthur I. Wortzel, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary for Personnel, attended 
the 1976 Interagency Advisory Group 
Conference, held at the Federal 
Executive Institute in Charlottesville, 
Va., April 25-28. 

On May 5 Mr. Wortzel opened the 
Department’s latest Retirement Plan- 
ning Seminar which is scheduled to 
meet Wednesdays through June 16. 

On May 4 Peter Bridges, Director 
of the Office of Performance Evalua- 
tion, participated with industry and 
foundation representatives in a sym- 
posium at the City University of New 
York on careers for doctoral candi- 
dates in the social sciences. On May 
12 Mr. Bridges addressed a group of 
students visiting the Department from 
Alma College in Michigan. 

Charles A. Schmitz, Chief of the 
Grievance Staff, has just returned 
from Lima and Mexico City where he 
explained and presented a workshop 
on the newly promulgated Foreign 
Service Grievance Procedures which 
went into effect March 26. 

John D. Sinozich has joined the 
Grievance Staff; he was formerly Di- 
rector of the Office of Position and 
Pay Management (PER/PPM). Helen 
Terranova has been designated Acting 
Director of PER/PPM. 

Thomas J. Ranson, Director of the 
Office of Employee Services, spoke 
on May 18 at the Foreign Service In- 
stitute’s orientation program for new 
security officers. On May 19 he spoke 
at the annual Retirement Planning 
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RETIREMENT SEMINAR—The Rev. Richard Bolles, Director of the National Career De- 
velopment Project, San Francisco, was the opening speaker at the Department’s annual 
Retirement Planning Seminar for State, AID and USIA employees and their spouses, held 
from May 5 to June 16. The weekly discussions on Foreign Service and Civil Service retire- 
ment benefits and annuities, taxes, Social Security, Medicare, lifework planning and related 
subjects were well atended. Seminar participants also received retirement literature. 


Seminar on ‘‘Foreign Service Retire- 
ment Benefits and Annuities.”’ 

Mr. Ranson and Cheryl White of 
the Benefits, Campaigns and Awards 
Staff attended the United Way of the 
National Capitol Area Annual Awards 
luncheon on May 14 at the Wash- 
ington Hilton. They accepted, on be- 
half of the Department, an award 
presented for the Department’s 
achievement of 112 percent of its goal 
in the 1975 Combined Federal Cam- 
paign. 

Anita F. McClain and Peter Greg- 
ory have joined the Local Personnel 
Division. Ms. McClain was formerly 
Personnel Officer in La Paz; Mr. 
Gregory transferred from EMP. 

During a recent visit to Albany, Al 
Hyde and Roscoe Lewis of the Human 
Resources Information System 
(HRIS) Task Force completed discus- 
sions with the New York State De- 
partment of Labor about job bank 
screening systems and automated as- 
signment processes. 

Louise Miles of the Civil Service 
Commission has joined the HRIS 
project for two months and will be 
working on a variety of classification 
and information systems problems. 

Rita Sweeney of HRIS was detailed 
to the National Security Council. 

Diane Dillard is now serving as 
Career Development Officer for Con- 
sular Officers in grades FSO/R-4 and 
5 and FSS-2 and 3 in the Foreign 
Service Career Develoment and As- 


signments Division. She replaced Ann 
Campbell who has been assigned as 
Consular Officer at New Delhi. 

Lawrence D. Russell, Director of 
the Office of Management (PER/ 
MGT), attended a course on troubled 
employees at the Civil Service Com- 
mission the week of May 17. 

Administrative Officer Leon 
Ramey, PER/MGT, attended an OEO 
counseling course at the Civil Service 
Commission on April 1. 

Anita Stalls of PER/MGT attended 
a classification. course during the 
week of May 3. 

Ambassador Laise_ presented 
Length of Service Certificates to the 
following employees on April 26: 35 
years—Dorothy David; ES/EPPS; 30 
years—Henry R. Mills, REE/BEX, 
and Jannie M. Perry, MGT/OS/CC; 
20 years—Peter S. Bridges, PER/PE: 
Theresa A. Healy, PER/REE/BEX; 
Richard P. Phroneberger, PER/ 
MGT/RMR; and Mary E. Ashe, 
CDA/FS/ARA; 10 years—Janice Sing- 
leton, PER/REE/EMP; Allan D. Sil- 
berman, DG/EM; Ruth Walker, 
PER/G; Howard L. McGowan, CDA/ 
FS/NEA. 

Also on April 26 Ambassador Laise 
presented Quality Step Increase Cer- 
tificates to Thelma Martin, CDA/FS, 
and Marian W. Dickerson, for her 
work in PER/ES. 

Carolyn DeVaughn, formerly of 
PER/MGT/RMR, has transferred to 
the Visual Services Division. 
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hosted many outside visitors recently. 
Among those were 40 cadets from the 
German Club of West Point who were 
here April 8 for briefings on NATO, 
European Community, the Federal 
Republic of Germany and the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Germany. 

On April 16, 53 cadets from the 
Spanish/Portuguese Club of West 
Point were here for briefings on PM, 
U.S. foreign policy towards Latin 
America, and politico-military as- 
pects of U.S foreign policy towards 
Latin America. They also had lunch- 
eon at the Foreign Service Club. 

Sixty-six foreign military army of- 
ficers were briefed on the Depart- 
ment, by the five regional bureaus and 
toured the Operations Center on April 
23. Also on April 23, 25 cadets from 
the Chinese Club of West Point vis- 
ited the Department for briefings on 
PM and on the current situation in the 
Republic of China and in the People’s 
Republic of China. The group also 
toured the Secretary’s office and the 
Exhibition Hall. 

Nineteen International Officers 
from the Naval War College were 
here on April 27 for briefings by PM 
and the regional bureaus, as well as 
for a tour of the Diplomatic Reception 


4-H MEMBERS BRIEFED—Some of the many participants in the National 4-H Founda- 


tion’s junior “town meeting,” held at the Department recently, take part in a workshop on 
the world food problem. Over 300 representatives from the U.S., Puerto Rico and Canada 


attended the special briefing which was organized by the Bureau of Public Affairs. 


Dorothy Evans has joined the staff 
of PER/MGT. She was previously 
with the Office of Security. 

Sheila Jackson, a Statistical Assist- 
ant, has returned to PER/MGT/OS/ 
AR following maternity leave. 

Kenneth R. Dufresne, Recruitment 
Officer in REE/EMP/RB, resigned on 
April 30 after 15 years of service with 
the Department. 


Politico-Military Affairs 
George S. Vest, Director of the PM 
Bureau, and George T. Churchill, Di- 
rector of the Office of International 
Security Operations (PM/ISO), at- 
tended the semi-annual U.S.-United 


Kingdom consultations on Indian 
Ocean affairs in London May 4 and 5. 
Mr. Vest also participated as a 
panelist on the subject of national se- 
curity policy at the National Student 
Symposium held in Arlington, Va., 
on March 24. The symposium was 
sponsored by the Center for the Study 
of the Presidency. 

Lt. Col. Richard Masson, PM/ISO, 
left for Athens on May 3 to participate 
in a further round of U.S.-Greek 
negotiations on a new Defense Coop- 
eration Agreement. 

Charles Flowerree, Director of the 
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Office of International Security Policy 
(PM/ISP), addressed the annual meet- 
ing of the Adjutants General Associa- 
tion in Williamsburg, Va., on April 
19, speaking on the relationship be- 
tween foreign policy and defense pol- 
icy. 

John Graham, Deputy Director of 
PM/ISP, accompanied Donald Cotter, 
Assistant to the Secretary of Defense 
for Atomic Energy, on a trip to Lon- 
don, Brussels and Bonn during the 
week of May 10 in connection with 
NATO nuclear force planning mat- 
ters. 

Edward M. Ifft, Office of Disar- 
mament and Arms Control (PM/ 
DCA), participated in the NATO Ex- 
perts meeting, the experts’ discussion 
on a Comprehensive Test Ban, and 
spent several weeks on the SALT Del- 
egation in Geneva. 

Root Phelps, Jr., PM/DCA, re- 
turned from the Peaceful Nuclear Ex- 
plosion negotiations in Moscow. 

Mark S. Ramee of PM/DCA spoke 
on SALT to a Quaker seminar. Jay 
Salmon and Doug Camitta, also of 
PM/DCA, addressed foreign military 
students of the Armed Forces Staff 
College on MBFR and SALT, respec- 
tively. 

The Department and the PM Bureau 


Area and a luncheon on the eighth 
floor of the Department. 

On May 6, 16 Allied officers from 
the Armed Forces Staff College were 
briefed on PM, MBFR, NATO and 
the Department. They also toured the 
Secretary’s office and the Diplomatic 
Reception Area and had lunch on the 
eighth floor. 

Katherine White reported for duty 
on May 3 with the Office of Security 
Assistance and Sales (PM/SAS). She 
was previously with the Security Sec- 
tion at Embassy Paris. 

Donna Petrich, who came to 
PM/SAS in January 1976, after an 
assignment to Dublin, has now been 
assigned to the Office of Congres- 
sional Relations. 


Public Affairs 


Secretary Kissinger visited Hot 
Springs, Virginia, on May 7 where he 
participated in a question and answer 
session at a dinner meeting of the 
Business Council at The Homestead. 
The following Sunday, May 9, he 
addressed the Chizuk Amuno Con- 
gregation in Baltimore and received 
its Distinguished Leadership Award. 
This award is presented annually to a 
nationally known figure who has 
made outstanding contributions to 
peace through leadership. 
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On May 13 the Secretary traveled 
to New York City to attend a dinner 
given by the National Foundation of 
the March of Dimes to honor Walter 
Cronkite. He met with newspaper 
representatives while in New York. 
On May 14 the Secretary held a 
discussion with members of the White 
House Fellows Association here in 
the Department. 

Mary Ann Yoden, Tracy Hughes, 
Rosalie Dangelo and Elizabeth 
Bollmann of PA’s Speaker’s Division 
provided advance support for these 
trips and Ambassador John E. 
Reinhardt, Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs, accompanied the Sec- 
retary to Hot Springs. Rose Pantaleo 
coordinated the Secretary’s meeting 
with the White House Fellows. 

Virginia R. Allan, Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary, addressed a Manage- 
ment Development Seminar For and 
About Women at the University of 
Alabama, Tuscaloosa, on May 7. 

A special briefing and reception for 
some 120 Great Decisions Coordi- 
nators and officers of the Foreign 
Policy Association (FPA) were held 
in the Department on April 26 as part 
of the group’s annual week-long visit 
to Washington. The visit is the culmi- 
nation of a series of meetings held in 
cities throughout the U.S. in which 
participants discuss and debate 
various foreign policy issues. 

Host for that briefing and reception 
was Deputy Assistant Secretary for 
Public Affairs Charles W. Bray, III. 
Department officers who met with the 
FPA representatives in seminar ses- 
sions were Mr. Bray; William D. 
Blair, Jr., PA Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary, Ambassador Hewson Ryan, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
American Affairs; L. Bruce Laingen, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Eur- 
opean Affairs; Robert Oakley of the 
National Security Council Staff; 
Charles W. Freeman, Jr., then Deputy 
Director, Republic of China Affairs, 
and now Director, Office of Public 
Programs, PA; and Dennis H. Kux, 
Country Director for India, Nepal, and 
Sri Lanka. Doris Williamson, PA/ 
PP/CS, coordinated arrangements for 
the briefing. 

On April 28 over 300 representa- 
tives of the National 4-H Foundation 
from 50 states, Puerto Rico and Can- 
ada attended a special briefing in the 
Department modeled on a junior 
**town meeting.”’ Mr. Bray officially 
welcomed the young people to the 
meeting. Participating in panel dis- 
cussions during the morning session 
were Dale Herspring, EUR; Louis 
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Kahn, 10; Richard Hecklinger, PA; 
and Charles Billo, EB. Mary Greer, 
PA/PP/CS, served as the Depart- 
ment’s coordinator for the event. 

The final two meetings in a new 
series of five town meetings, held this 
spring in major cities across the coun- 
try to elicit informed public opinion 
on key issues of foreign policy, were 
held April 28 in Minneapolis and 
April 30 in Milwaukee. 

Department officials listening to 
views of the public during the day- 
long conferences were: Ambassador 
Reinhardt; Alfred L. Atherton, As- 
sistant Secretary for Near Eastern and 
South Asian Affairs; Jack Matlock, 
Minister-Counselor, American Em- 
bassy Moscow (on home leave); and 
James Placke, Director of the Office 
of Food Policy and Programs. 

Also representing the Department 
were Mr. Blair, Mr. Freeman and Dr. 
Bernard Roshco, Public Opinion 
Analyst. C. Woods Vest, Jr., served 
as conference manager for the Min- 
neapolis meeting and Joan H. Colbert 
coordinated the Milwaukee confer- 
ence. 

Previous town meetings were held 
February 18 in Pittsburgh, April 8 in 
Portland, and April 10 in San Fran- 
cisco. 

The second phase of a **Canadian- 
American Dialogue’’ took place May 
12 and 13 in Winnipeg. The series was 
initiated last year in Minneapolis with 
Canadians and Americans discussing 
problems of common interest. The 
program was sponsored by the Upper 
Midwest Council, the World Affairs 

a 
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see ’ ; : 
SUPERVISORY STUDIES SEMINAR—Fifteen participants attended the April 11-16 ses- 


sion of the Supervisory Studies Seminar at Harpers Ferry 


Center of the University of Minnesota 
and the University of Manitoba, in 
cooperation with the Department of 
State. The symposium was attended 
by over 300 educators, business and 
civic leaders. Representing the De- 
partment were Ambassador to Canada 
Thomas O. Enders from Ottawa and 
Richard Vine, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary for Canadian Affairs. Mr. Vest 
served as the Department’s coordina- 
tor for this event. 

Deputy Secretary Charles W. 
Robinson chaired the summation ses- 
sion for the April 20-22 Executive- 
Diplomat Seminar. In addition, the 
business executives met with EB As- 
sistant Secretary Joseph A. Green- 
wald and other EB officers, heads of 
all geographic bureaus, Deputy Legal 
Adviser Mark B. Feldman, and Eric 
Zausner, Deputy Administrator, Fed- 
eral Energy Administration. A recep- 
tion for the executives was held in the 
Henry Clay Room with Mr. Robinson 
and other Department officers attend- 
ing. The seminar was co-hosted by 
PA and EB with William Rau and 
Stanley Harris, EB/OCA, and Marie 
Bland, PA/PP/CS, serving as coordi- 
nators of the program. 

Twelve scholars participated in the 
Department’s spring Scholar-Diplo- 
mat Seminar on European Affairs, 
held in the Department April 26-30. 
Scheduled sessions included meetings 
with officers in EUR, PA and INR 
and with CU Assistant Secretary John 
Richardson. In addition, Counselor 
Helmut Sonnenfeldt met with the vis- 
iting scholars, and EUR Deputy As- 


, W. Va. Shown, left to right, front row, 


are Debra Cornelius, Norma Baum, Thomas Hairston, Elizabeth Edwards, Antoinette Marwitz, 
Teresa Hughes, Doris Lawton. Standing, left to right, are Wolfgang Fuchs, Eleanor Clifford, 
Ophelia Durant, Virgil Te Selle, Francis Lynn, Susan Short, Randolf Smith, Robert Short and 


Instructor James McDevit. 
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NEW DELHi—Delegates to the 1976 NEA Consular Conference, held here March 28-31, pose for a group photo. Participants included 
Deputy Administrator Loren Lawrence, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, SCA, second row, second from left; Donaid Blevins, 
SCA/VO; William Duggan, SCA/PPT; James Kiley, SCA; Harrison Price, immigration and Naturalization Service, Hong Kong; and Consular 
Officers from Kabul, Colombo, Dacca, Kathmandu, Lahore, Karachi, Tehran, Bombay, Madras and New Deihi 


sistant Secretary 
summation session 
EUR/P, and Ms 
the seminar 

On May 10 and 11 PA/MS/ML held 
the fourth in a series of Media-Dip- 
lomat Seminars for editorial writers, 
designed to provide an in-depth ex- 
change of views with senior Depart- 
ment officials. Sixteen editorialists of 
metropolitan newspapers across the 
country attended the seminar which 
was organized by Mary Kennedy. 

Ludlow Flower, PA/PP/S, received 
a Meritorious Honor Award presented 
by Mr. Bray at a farewell reception 
given in his honor by his colleagues in 
the Speaker's Division. Mr. Flower is 
being reassigned via FSI training. 
Tracy Hughes succeeds him as Chief 
of PA’s Speaker's Division. 

Michael O’Brien, formerly PA's 
Staff Assistant, has joined the Speak- 
er’s Division. 


Vine chaired the 
Milan Jerabek, 
Bland coordinated 


Security and 
Consular Affairs 


Leonard F. Walentynowicz, Ad- 
ministrator of SCA, traveled to San 
Francisco to participate in the Associ- 
ation of Immigration and Nationality 
Lawyers Conference April 29 and 30. 

Mr. Walentynowicz chaired consu- 
lar conferences at Santo Domingo 
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May 18-26 and at 
May 24-26 

Catherine Allee has joined the Ad- 
ministrator’s staff as a summer em- 
ployee. She is a second year student at 
the University of Virginia 

Julio J. Arias, Director of the Visa 
Office VO; Cornelius D. Scully, 
Chief, Regulations & Legislation Di- 
vision, VO; and Carl G. Shepherd, 
Chief, Advisory Opinions Division, 
VO, also attended the Association of 
Immigration & Nationality Lawyers 
Conference in San Francisco. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Scully traveled to San 
Diego to participate in a conference of 
the National Association of Foreign 
Student Affairs. 

Personnel who recently joined VO 
include: Raymond Wach, from SCS; 
Peggy Hall Topping, Seoul; Marie 
Morris, ARA; and summer employee 
Victoria M. Sponsler. 

Employees leaving VO recently 
were Diane Dillard, to CA/FS/CON; 
Jessie Johnson, PPT; and Carol Fair- 
ley, by resignation. 

Carl G. Shepherd, VO, attended 
the Freedom of Information and Per- 
sonal Privacy Briefing Conference. 

While vacationing to Tokyo, Carol 
A. Uji of the Administration Division 
of VO visited the Embassy. 

Alan A. Gise, Director, Office of 
Special Consular Services (SCS), at- 


Rio de Janeiro 


tended the Consular Conferences held 
in Santo Domingo and Rio de Janeiro 
Mr. Gise also consulted with officials 
at Lima. 

Ocenia V. Dorsey has reported to 
SCS as Supervisor of its Message 
Center/File Room. 

Janet K. Housley has joined the 
SCS staff for the summer in the 
Liaison and Representation Division. 

The following Foreign Service of- 
ficers consulted with officials in the 
Bureau: 

Richard B. Andrews, El Salvador 
to Frankfurt; James A. Budeit, 
Tijuana to Beirut; Ann Campbell, 
New Delhi; Willard B. Devlin, Hong 
Kong; Robert L.  Flanegin, 
Paramaribo to Suva; Charles S. Ken- 
nedy, Jr., Seoul; Marianne Kunkel, 
Bogota; David L. Lyon, Lagos to Re- 
cife; Herbert B. Moller, Auckland to 
Santo Domingo; John D. Moller, 
Monterrey to Tokyo. 

Also, Layton R. Russell, Warsaw 
to Guayaquil; Raymond W. Seefeldt, 
Berlin; Joseph M. Segars, Johannes- 
burg; Donald E. Stader, Guayaquil; 
Frances D. Howell, San Jose to 
Tehran; Janet Petronis, London; 
Erwin Vondensteinen, Adana; Gwen- 
doyin L. Quarterman, Frankfurt to 
London; Marilyn R. Povenmire, Lis- 
bon; Anne Preston, Paris to Tel Aviv; 
and Gary W. Christian, Jakarta. 
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If someone you know drinks too much 


The following article is reprinted 
from a pamphlet published by Ambas- 
sador College, Pasadena, Calif. 


Chances are better than 50-50 that 
you know someone who drinks too 
much. And if it is a close friend, rela- 
tive, or mate, you are suffering right 
along with the problem drinker. It 
isn’t true that people with drinking 
problems only hurt themselves. Ex- 
perience shows that at least four other 
persons are affected by the behavior 
of a problem drinker. He can't keep 
his problem contained within 
himself—it affects his family, 
friends, fellow workers § and 
employers. 

How can you help? Here is a list of 
do's and don'ts to effectively deal 
with a problem drinker: 


—Learn about the illness and 
sources of treatment. Read the lit- 
erature printed by health agencies. 
Visit an alcoholic treatment center. 


P 
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Look into programs available in your 
community. Most people know little 
or nothing about alcoholism. And 
what they think they ‘‘know’’ is prob- 
ably made up of mostly myths and 
misconceptions. 

—Discuss the situation with some- 
one you trust—a clergyman, social 
worker, a friend—preferably someone 
who has experienced alcoholism per- 
sonally or as a family member. 

—Try to remain calm, unemotional 
and factually honest speaking with the 
problem drinker about his behavior. 

—Let the problem drinker know 
that you are reading and learning 
about alcoholism. Let him know 
where he can go for help. 

—Establish and maintain a healthy 
atmosphere at home, and try to in- 
clude the alcoholic member in family 
life. 

—Explain the nature of alcoholism 
to the children involved. 

—Encourage new interests and par- 
ticipate in activities that the alcoholic 
enjoys—except drinking, of course. 


—Be patient, live one day at a time. 
Alcoholism generally takes a long 
time to develop—it can’t be cured 
overnight. Expect and accept setbacks 
with perseverance and calmness. 


Don’t. .. 


—Attempt to punish, threaten, 
bribe, preach. Don’t play the role of 
martyr. 

—Cover-up or make excuses for the 
alcoholic person or shield him from 
realistic consequences of his be- 
havior. 

—Take over his responsibilities, 
leaving him with no sense of impor- 
tance or dignity. 

—Hide or dump bottles, or shelter 
the problem drinker from situations 
where alcohol is present. 

—Argue with an alcoholic when he 
is drunk. 

—Drink along with the problem 
drinker. 

—Ride with the alcoholic person if 
he insists on drinking and driving. 

—Accept guilt for another's be- 
havior. 

In short, don’t ignore the problem 
or be afraid to get involved. Do learn 
about alcoholism, guide the drinker to 
help, and support him in his battle 
with the bottle. 


IF YOU ARE OVERSEAS 


— Each post has an Alcohol Abuse 
Program Coordinator with a complete 
packet of informational literature. 
Borrow it. 

— Alcoholism is a disease and the 
regulations covering medical confi- 
dentiality apply. Every Regional 
Medical Officer and nurse is trained 
to assist in the treatment of this dis- 
ease. Talk to them. 

— Al-Anon (an organization to 
help the spouse and family of the al- 
coholic) exists worldwide. Contact 
Al-Anon Family Group Headquar- 
ters, Inc., P.O. Box 182, Madison 
Square Station, New York, N.Y. 
10010, for the location of the Group 
nearest you. 

The Department of State Alcohol 
Abuse Program is designed to help the 
alcoholic and the members of his fam- 
ily. In Washington, there is an AI- 
coholics Anonymous meeting and an 
Al-Anon meeting weekly during the 
lunch hour in the Main State Build- 
ing. 

If vou have any questions, please 
call or write: Administrator, Alcohol 


Abuse Program, M/MEDI/AAP, De- 


NAPLES—Consu! General Ernest J. Colantonio presents four sets of encyclopedias to 
officials of the John F. Kennedy American School of Naples. The books were donated by the 
State Department. Shown, left to right, are Headmaster Roger Franzon, Board President Jon 
Malone and Consul General Colantonio 


partment of State, Washington, D.C. 
20520. (Telephone: AC 202 632-1843 
or 632-8804). 
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PERSONNEL 
foreign service 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Albison, Adele M., Singapore 
Anders, William A., Osio 
Andrews, Chris, A/SY/! 

Beith, Patricia A., San’a 

Benko, Jarosiawa, Brasilia 
Bergesen, Catherine J.M., M/MED/HU 
Bichsel, Regina M., Montevideo 
Black, Mildred G., Oslo 
Boneski, Raymond A.., Lisbon 
Borde, Arthur E., Athens 
Botsko, David A., A/SY/! 
Bozworth, Jeffrey L., A/SY/! 
Branche, Elon L., New Delhi 
Broccoli, Winifred J., Tehran 
Brock, Leslie E., Gaborone 
Burkhardt, Ruth M., EUR 
Campbell, Alice P., EA/NOC 
Carter, W. Beverly, Jr., Monrovia 
Carter, Cristiane K.J., A/SY/| 
Casey, Bryan V., Manila 

Crees, Henry B., Tehran 

Dardis, John G., OES/APT/SA 
Daugherty, Craig H., A/SY/! 
Degroat, Clarice E., Bombay 
Dempsey, Gerard M., A/SY/! 
Diaz Rodriguez, Luis F., New Delhi 
Dickson, Judith A., Santiago 
Downey, Franklin, Manila 

Doyle, Ronald J., Damascus 
Duncan, A. Gractela, Caracas 
Duxbury, Norman R., Jakarta 
Elderbaum, William K., A/SY/I 
Farris, Leonard Travis, SCA/PPT 
Fisher, Arthur S., Jr., New Delhi 
Fork, Maureen P., Rome 
Francis, Joseph W., Athens 
Franks, Robert J., A/SY/! 
Garland, Elaine L., Quebec 
Gates, Thomas S.., Jr., Peking 
Gavin, Edmond P.., Ill, A/SY/I 
Geimer, William W., EB/ITP 
Gibbons, John M., A/SY/| 
Gibbons, Peggy J., Banjul 
Goodier, Grace E., A/SY/! 

Groth, Manfred, Vientiane 
Groth, Mary Jane, Vientiane 
Gruwald, Joseph, ARA/LA 

Guth, John T., A/SY/I 

Hackett, James T., ACDA/U.S. 
Hall, Florence J., Abu Dhabi 
Harrison, William G., Tel Aviv 
Henrickson, William R., A/OC/PE 
Holbert, Thomas C., Bangkok 
Howard, Edwin W., Jr., A/SY/I 
Jardim, Frieda Hubert, Rio de Janeiro 
Jennings, John A., Lima 
Kowaleski, Frederick J., Athens 
Kramme, Bruce E., A/SY/! 
Lanning, Mark G., Manila 
Limpach, Christy A., Santo Domingo 
Lombardi, Joan A., A/SY/I 

Luc, Mary Ann, Sao Paulo 
MacGaffin, N. John, Ill, Amman 
Martin, Dorothea !., CU/IVP/RC 
Maytag, Marquita M., Kathmandu 
McConnell, John R., Budapest 
McKinley, Marlene D., Turin 
Minor, James J., Monrovia 
Morales, Ignacio, A/SY/I 
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Morrow, H., Guatemala 
Mosley, Ralph D., Jr., Cairo 
Muncy, Larry M., Athens 
Murphy, Maureen B., A/FBO/OP 
Nuern , Robert J., A/SY/! 
Parkill, Stanley F., Vientiane 
Parrish, James Randall, La Paz 
Parton, Kenneth E., Kinshasa 
Piccioni, Marion F., Damascus 
Pierce, Wayne F., Nairobi 
Powers, Brian W., A/OC/PE 
Prietsch, James R., A/SY/! 
Purinton, Jonn F., Karachi 
Purser, Donald J., A/SY/I 
Radeker, Lawrence M., Dakar 
Rao, Biagio R., A/SY/! 
Reinhardt, Lillian L. T., S/CPR 
Roberts, Douglas, K., A/SY/! 
Roudebush, Carrie, Managua 
Rousch, Ruth Ann, Paris 
Sackett, Kenneth F., JOC 
Seward, Marjorie D., Damascus 
Shoupe, Richard A., A/SY/| 
Sinsabaugh, Ann Marie, Port-au-Prince 
Smith, David S., Stockholm 
Sneed, Phillip R., Rio de Janeiro 
Staszecki, Frank, Damascus 
Stefanka, Rosemary, A/SY/I 
Stewart, Bradley S., A/SY/! 
Summers, Allan K., ACDA/U.S. 
Tesko, Steven R., A/SY/I 

Trask, David Frederic, PA/HO 
Trussell, Vera O., Madras 
Turner, Janice M., London 
Turnicky, John A., A/SY/| 
Wadleigh, Susan R., Madrid 
Watson, Steve R., Athens 
Weaver, Donn A., Dar-es-Salaam 
Wise, Walter P., Lagos 


TRANSFERS 
Acton, Georgia May, Beirut to Madrid 
Adamson, David Michael, Strasbourg to 
Paris 
Aft, Sarah R., London to Melbourne 
Anagan, Cleo, Belgrade to D/HA 
Bache, G. Michael, USUN to Bonn 
Balabanis, G. Paul, EB/IFD/OMA to Brus- 
sels 


FS staff promotions 


The following Foreign Service 
Staff Corps personnel have been 
promoted: 


Class 9 to class 8 


Diane M. Dedig, Brasilia; Frances 
M. Jenkins, Tegucigalpa; Joyce A. 
Kermabon, Manila; Linda L. Kun- 
dert, Dacca; Mary L. Latimer, 
Manila. 


Class 10 to class 9 

Elka C. Haubold, Lima; Jo E. 
Johnson, Seoul; LaDonna L. Oliver, 
San’a; Linda L. Roethlein, Brasilia; 
Kimberly B. Senee, Cairo. 


Beaudoin, Jules, Hong Kong to Bangkok 

Beckner, Michael Wade, Rio de Janeiro to 
Vientiane 

Bermingham, James F., Caracas to Vi- 
enna 

Bizic, Eli William, M/FSI/LT to Bern 

Bloomfield, Richard J., ARA/LA/PLC to 
Quito 

Bium, Georgia M., Algiers to Paris 

Bors, Elaine E., Tehran to Beirut 

Bortle, Bruce L., San’a to Bangkok 

Bortle, Florence G., San'a to Bangkok 

Brown, Edward R., Karachi to Kathmandu 

Brown, Terrezene, Guadalajara to Tijuana 

Butcher, Larry Gene, EUR to Warsaw 

Butcher, Suzanne S., EUR to Warsaw 

Cabanillas, Mary S., Caracas to Kinshasa 

Camp, William J., Ill, A/SY/T to Tokyo 

Cargo, William I., Kathmandu to S/IG 

Carroll, Dennis P., Manila to Conakry 

Clyatt, Oscar W., Jr., INR/RSE/SOV to 
Leningrad 

Cochran, Milton B., Berlin to A/OC/T 

, Robert L., Manila to A/OC 

Covey, William Lee, Canberra to Bonn 

Cullen, Joan C., Tel Aviv to Colombo 

Culyba, Mary, Kingston to Brussels 

Davis, John B., Jr., Paris to Beirut 

Dechant, Lawrence G., Jakarta to Manila 

Derham, James Michael, M/FSI/LT to Rio 
de Janeiro 

Dinicola, Jean L., Santiago to 10/CMB/ 
POE 

Doggs, Theodore B., H to Edinburgh 

Dodge, Dawn M., Mogadiscio to Geneva 

Doherty Mary Frances, Rome to Jidda 

Douglas, Danny C., Hong Kong to Caracas 

Drissel, Donald Jacob, Jr., New Dehli to 
Wellington 

Duncan, Ivy Ruby, Lagos to Geneva 

Elmquest, Karen J., Athens to EUR 

Farnus, Louise |., Luxembourg to EUR 

Fendrick, Reed J., M/FSI/LT to Rabat 

Flynn, Mary P., |O/OIC to Dakar 

Fochs, John E., Santiago to A/OC/PE 

Francis, Marvin H., Santiago to ARA 

Fulham, William R., Islamabad to Mon- 
rovia 

Gayman, Pauline M., Colombo to NEA 

Gerdes, Peggy L., Lisbon to Canberra 

Glendinning, Elizabeth P., Kabul to Bre- 
men 

Glenn, Eleanor Van Trump, Manila to 
Brussels 

Gough, John S., Athens to A/OC 

Griesbacher, Helga A., Santo Domingo to 
ARA 

Guthrie, Herman R., A/OC/P to Frankfurt 

Hackl, Donald E., Hong Kong to Manila 

Hallman, Bryon A., Tegucigalpa to Beirut 

Hartley, Charles R., INR/RWE/WE to Lon- 
don 

Hellin, Stephen A., Manila to A/OC/P 

Holmes, Alice J., Quito to Vientiane 

Hughes, James R., Jidda to Tripoli 

irish, George K., Kathmandu to A/OC 

Jackson, Phil, A/OC to New Delhi 

Jenkins, Karen D., Brussels to A/SY/EX 

Jerzynski, Madeleine F., Kuala Lumpur to 
Berlin 

Johns, Bernard, Jerusalem to Tripoli 
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Johnson, Walter E., Jr., Beirut to Kigali 
Kaptain, John G., Damascus to A/SY/EX 
Kelly, Edmund H., M/FSI/AOT to Lima 
Keough, Rosemary, Kingston to Istanbul 
Kimura, June, EA/NOC to Rangoon 
Kloepping, Sharon A., Durban to Nairobi 
Kobayashi, Tadao, M/FSI/LT to Paris 
Kozak, Larry Joseph, Tunis to Bujumbura 
Lake, Joseph Edward, Taipei to EA/PHL 
Lee, James D., M/FSI/LT to Prague 
Lioyd, Douglas J., Tokyo to Kathmandu 
Logson, Wayne K., Ottawa to Manila 
Luppi, Hobart N., Islamabad to Vancouver 
Maestrone, Frank E., Cairo to Kuwait 
Marshall, Dana M., Quito to Melbourne 
Matthews, H. Freeman, Jr., NEA/EGY to 
Cairo 
Mattingly, W. Lee, Tehran to Kingston 
Mayfield, C. Thomas, Commerce Dept. to 
Perth 
McCallister, Marvin A., A/OPR/ST/T/TO to 
CU/IVP/RC 
McCarthy, Eugene Michael, Asuncion to 
ARA 
Meloon, Michael U., Montevideo to Rio de 
Janeiro 
Meloy, Francis E., Jr., Guatemala to Beirut 
Metzler, Phillip J., M/FSI/LT to Guayaquil 
Miller, Barbara R., EUR/EX to Paris 
Mills, William B., Jr., Monrovia to Moscow 
Milton, Richard H., EUR to Warsaw 
Moats, Simeon L., Curacao to Bonn 
Moergeli, Richard N., Athens to A/OC 
Moore, Charles G., Tegucigalpa to Bel- 
grade 
Moore, Kathieen R., Wellington to Moscow 
Mudd, Donald E., Damascus to Monterrey 
Mukai, Tom, A/OC to Manila 
Mulcahy, Edward W., AF to Tunis 
Nicholas, Julian C., Dakar to DG/PER 
Omachel, Walter B., AF/EX to Lagos 
Paiva, Robert G., JOC to Tegucigalpa 
Pascoe, Dorothy L., Santo Domingo to 
Nairobi 
Paviovski, Chester J., Halifax to Guadala- 
jara 
Pfanzelt, Ingrid, E., Kigali to Tokyo 


J 


Pollack, William Morris, Asmara to AF 

Potter, Jo Carole, Asmara to AF 

Powell, John M., EA/NOC to Beirut 

Principe, Vincent Alfonse, A/SY/| to 
Bangkok 

Ream, Carolyn Lee, Stockholm to Brus- 
sels 

Reams, Peter Robert, S/S-S to Brussels 

Reeves, Sidney V., Damascus to Berlin 

Roberts, David A., Colombo to Tunis 

Roland, Chandler P., D/IWY to Brussels 

Romeo, Nicodemo, Moscow to Madrid 

Rosenthal, Edward B., ARA to Bombay 

Sados, Gail M., Quito to Bucharest 

Salamie, Mary Ann, Rio de Janeiro to Bel- 
grade 

Salmi, Ralph H., Tehran to A/OC 

Scanian, Richard A., Mexico to Jidda 

Schenk, Mary L., Recife to ARA 

Schuloff, Franklin A., Vientiane to New 
Delhi 

Seelye, Talcott, W., Tunis to AF 

Schultz, V. Lorraine, Panama to Beirut 

Siverson, Sandra E., Muscat to Ankara 

Smith, Howard F., BF/OB/FP to Jidda 

Smith, Joseph L., Asuncion to Bogota 

Sonne, Lorraine L., Tel Aviv to Ottawa 

Stilke, Richard F., Jidda to A/OC 

Strausz-Hupe, Robert, Stockholm to 
Brussels 

Swendsen, Martha C., Hong Kong to 
Rabat 

Tatum, Richard D., A/SY/T to Panama 

Tepas, Lois E., Tokyo to Beirut 

Thorsen, Margaret E., Madrid to Santo 
Domingo 

Tomseth, Victor L., M/FSI/LT to Tehran 

Topping, Peggy Hall, Seoul to SCA/VO 

Updegrove, Brad Lee, A/SY/I to Manila 

Vale, Olga Marie, Vientiane to Reykjavik 

Van Hollen, Christopher, Colombo to 
M/FSI 

Ward, June E.S., Vienna to |O/OIC 

Wargo, Katherine L., Paris to Niamey 

Williams, Mary L., M/FSI/LT to Bucharest 

Wilson, Mary Frances, Singapore to San- 
tiago 


Windle, George David, NEA to Casa- 
blanca 

Womac, Brenda Jane, Cairo to Geneva 

Woodard, Richard O., Beirut to Manila 

Wynne, Willard J., Bujumbura to Mahe 

Yelton, Nancy A., Kingston to PER/CA/TL 

Zimmerman, Julie Ann L., Madrid to La 
Paz 


RETIREMENTS 


Campbell, Alice P., EA/NOC 
Fisher, Glen H., CU/OPP 

Guise, Margaret L., Mexico 
Hirabayashi, Martin Y., Stockholm 
Keim, Mary E., Ottawa 

Luckett, Charles E., Jr., London 
McHale, Edward Joseph, EA/NOC 
Wateski, Raymond R., |O/EX 
White, Richard W., New Delhi 


RESIGNATIONS 


Allen, Hattie R., M/MED/CD 
Browne, Jeffrey T., S/CCT 
Campbell, Alice P., EA/NOC 
Cheever, Neal M., A/SY/! 

Clark, Mary A., Copenhagen 
Curry, Kathryn A., La Paz 

Davis, Marion Ryan, Guadalajara 
Epstein, George H., Tel Aviv 
Farkas, Ruth Lewis, Luxembourg 
Heckard, Brenda J., Damascus 
Herter, Christian A., Jr., OES/ENP 
Howell, Odie R., Jr., BF/FS 
Hunsaker, Jerry C., Brasilia 
Jardim, Frieda Hubert, Rio de Janeiro 
Kurelich, John R., IGA 

Lally, Thomas R., USIA-U.S. 

Lee, Linda Carol, |0/OIC/MTN 
McHugh, Sheila M., Tel Aviv 
Moore, John Norton, D/LOS 
Oliver, Philip Dudley, ARA 

Piatt, Susan D., Jidda 

Ripley, Anthony, Commerce Dept. 
Roudebush, Carrie, Managua 
Sollenberger, Howard E., M/FSI 
Whatley, Sherry H., Amman 
White, Barbara M., USUN 


GRIEVANCE BOARD—Members of the new Foreign Service Grievance Board pose for a group photo with Deputy Under Secretary for 
Management Lawrence S. Eagleburger, Director General Carol C. Laise, Assistant Administrator Charles A. Mann, AID, and Assistant 
Director William E. Carroll, USIA, after the Board was sworn in on May 21. Shown, left to right, are Dr. John McConnell, Melbourne L. 
Spector, Ambassador Laise, the Rev. Francis X. Quinn, Chairman Alexander B. Porter, Martha Burns, Harold Snell, Mr. Eagleburger, 
Ralph Seward, Eva Robins, Arvid Anderson, Philip Dorman, Mr. Mann, Rufus Smith, Richard Bloch, Mr. Carroll, Ambassador (Ret.) Philip 
Trezise and Abram H. Stockman. Board member Richard Mittenthal was not present when the photo was taken. 
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PERSONNEL 
civil service 


PROMOTIONS 


GS-16 

Robert H. Baraz, INR/DDR/PMT. 
GS-15 

Michael D. Sandler, L. 


GS-14 
John F. Ellsworth, FADRC/PBR. 


GS-13 
Leon Ramey, PER/MGT/AS. 
GS-11 
Eugene C. Bowden, A/OPR/GS; Gerald 
T. Buckley, FADRC/DA; Lois B. Donahue, 


M/FSI; Eunice M. Freer, SCA/PPT; Thomas 
E. Glover, SCA/PPT. 


GS-10 
Margaret Brannigan, E. 
GS-9 
Sheryl Ruth Adams, M/EEO; Frances Es- 
telle Jackson, 10; Tamsin D. Lutz, CU/IVP; 
Cecil Aubrey Pope, INR/EX/CI/TC; Marion 
L. Rodgers, A/ALS/MD. 
GS-8 
David L. Bales, A/OC/T; Melvin B. Bla- 
den, Jr., A/OC/T; Pamela L. Burton, OES/ 
NET/IM; George F. Gorisek, A/OC/T; 
Frances T. Johnson, MGT/RMR/PR; Mary 
E. MacDonald, CU/EX; Esther Janie M. 
Warzywak, IGA. 
GS-7 
Nancy J. DiFrancesco, SAC/PPT; Robert 
W. Dry, SCA/PPT; Evan M. Duncan, SCA; 
PPT; Laurene D. Head, A/OPR/ASD; Mary 
Anne T. Hoffmeier, FADRC/DR; Dottie L. 
Holt, CU/EX/AD; Eileen M. Keeler, PER/ 
REE/EMP; Marie E. Morris, SCA/VO; Sha- 
ron K. Orange, A/OPR/ASD; Margaret M. 
Pollara, FADRC/DA; Shirley T. Powell, 
A/BF/OAG; Tilman Quick, INR/EX/CI/CC; 
Richard L. Schroeder, SCA/PPT; Kathleen 
Stojakovich, M/MED/CD; Greta S. Wilson, 
FADRC/LR; Harlee E. Wood, INR/EX. 
GS-6 
Dana L. Baines, EB/ITP/EWT; Celestine 
Brown, 1O/UNP/SPA; Betty H. Davis, 10/ 
UCS; Dorothy B. Evans, A/SY/I; Susan R. 
Farling, CDA/FS/SO; Anna M. Fisher, 
NEA/IRN; Jean A. Fitzgerald, EUR/WE; 
Joanne C. Gugino, D/LOS; Delores C. Har- 
ris, SCA/PPT; Julianne McLeod, EB/ORF/ 
FSE; Patricia R. Micker, EB/OT/TA; William 
L. Ticknor, S/S-O. 
GS-5 
Robin Y. Bland, CU/WE; Robert W. 
Chandler, A/OPR/GS; Cecelia A. Cooper, 
A/OC/P; Patricia F. Cox, A/OC/P; Sheron L. 
Makell, A/OPR/ST/PB/PS; Ana T. Maymi, 
ARA/CCA; Sheila T. McPherson, EB/OT/ 
TA; Lorna E. Ramsay, H; Beverly W. Rose, 
A/OC/P; Edith R. Salser, EB/ITP/EWT; 
Matthew R. Steinle, A/OC/P; Phillip H. Ste- 
_vens, Jr., A/OC/P; Carolyn Mae Watler, 
SCA/PPT. 
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GS-4 

Richard P. Aulie, SCA/PPT; Sharon A. 
Brown, SCA/PPT; Stephanie P. Fowler, 
SCA/PPT; Donna M. Harley, A/SY/PTS; 
Geoffrey F. Hermesman, A/OC/P; Cheryl A. 
Hunt, A/SY/E; Jessie L. Johnson, SCA/ 
PPT/SB; Frank W. Landymore, Ill, SCA/ 
PPT/SB; Kathryn E. Manzi, FADRC/LR; 
Janet K. Matteson, SCA/PPT/AO; Adrian B. 
Palmer, A/OC/P; Howard Douglas Pullen, 
Jr., BF/FS; Dianne C. Smith, SCA/PPT; 
Gwynette J. Wilson, BF/FS/FD/P; Toya C. 
Wright, SCA/PPT. 


GS-3 


Crystal Ann Reed, BF/FS; Sherri Ann 
Riffe, BF/FS/WFC; Leigh Turpin, PBR. 


GS-2 
Charles Williams, S/S-EX 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Alcombrack, Christine S., SCA/PPT 
Alfaro, Victor M., A/OC/P 

Amato, Allyn James, EA/EX 
Bourommavong, Boutsaba, M/FSI 
Bragdon, Dorothy E., BF/FS/FD/P 
Brown, Karen J., A&CP 

Butler, Solomon, CU/EX/AD 
Carnemark, Anne Marie G., M/FSI 
Davis, Audrey C., SCA/PPT 
Daymont, Betty L., SCA/PPT 
Duncan, William T., SCA/PPT 
Evans, Betty J., CU/EE 
Farcasanu, Margareta B., M/FSI 
Farrell, Lawrie A., A&CP 
Fleishauer, Diane R., SCA/PPT 
Foster, Vivian C., A&CP 

Gaillard, Carutha H., SCA/PPT 
Geaneas, Cynthia M., D/HA 
Golden, Lynn M., EA/EX 
Goodwin, Carrie Rose, A/OPR/ST/SB 
Gordon, David, SCA/PPT 

Gregal, Margaret M., USUN 
Hankins, Eppie O., A/OC/EX 
Hare, Laura L., A&CP 

Haskins, Christine E., CU/NEA 
Heinaru, Linda Anne, A/OPR/ASD 
Helms, Elizabeth W., OES/EX 
Herold, Carol A., D/HA 

Howell, Odie R., Jr., BF/FS 
Jones, Deanna L., SCA/PPT/AO 
Knight, Mary L., SCA/PPT 
Kopelaki, Maria, M/FSI 

Koretz, Howard A., A/SY/DO 
Lakosil, Joanne M., EB/ICD/ISM 
Leathers, Nancy Ada, M/FSI 

Lee, Elita J., SCA/PPT 

Mansfield, Julie M., A/OPR/ASD 
Massenberg, Joseph H., Jr., |O/EX 
McAndrew, Constance M.T., IGA 
McLaughlin, Cynthia, SCA/PPT 
Miller, Patricia Ann, SCA/PPT 
Moody, Janet M., EB/ICD/TRP 
Mowrey, Timothy F., SCA/PPT 
Nelson, Jean M., A&CP 

O’Kane, John J., Ill, SCA/PPT 
Pittenger, Katherine Ann, SCA/PPT 
Quinn, Francis Xavier, S/FSG 
Ragsdale, Rebecca, NEA/EX 


Redfearn, Carolyn E., D/HA 
Rogers, Norman M., FADRC/PBR 
Rose, Joan Helena, PA/M 
Samuelson, Adele E., SCA/PPT 
Shroud, Frederick R., A/OPR/ST/SB 
Siprelle, Ann M., CU/EX/BM 
Stewart, David P., L/UNA 
Sullivan, Mary E., A/OPR/ASD 
Teferra, Tsehaye, M/FSI 
Teweles, William J., SCA/PPT 
Torelli, Patricia L., SCA/PPT 
Turner, Veronica B., A/OC/EX 
Visner, Samuel S., D/HA 

Walker, Kenneth Hook, IJC 
Walsh, Leonora L., SCA/PPT 
Ward, Lyn, SCA/PPT 

West, Corinthia E., A/OPR/GS 
Zipser, Janet R., A/OPR/GS 


REASSIGNMENTS 


Argo, Laurie Jo, A&CP to OES/OFA/FA 

Dorsey, Ocenia V., BF/FS to SCA/SCS 

Highland, Patti A., A&CP to OES/OFA/FA 

McPartland, Suzanne, A&CP to EB/ICD/ 
ISM 

Morris, Kathleen, A., A&CP to EB/IFD/ 
ODF 

Schwartz, Lenore, G., EUR to D/HA/ORM 

Toomey, Patricia A., A&CP to L 

Walker, Wendy M., EB/IFD/ODF to CU/ 
ARTS 


RETIREMENTS 


Brewster, Helen L., EB/OT/TA 
Brooks, Cora B., INR/DDR/REA 
Fishbein, Gladys S., SCA/PPT 
Merrill, Anthony F., |0/UCS 
Mike, Edward, |O0/UCS 

Miles, Bernice M., SCA/PPT 
Smith, Annie W., PER/CDA 
Willias, Margaret, EB/ORF/ICD 


RESIGNATIONS 


Avinger, Betty Lee, SCA/PPT 
Bottea, Domnica Elena, M/FSI 
Clapp, Donna S., L/NEA 

Clark, Linda D., SCA/PPT 
Dorosh, Karen Ann, EA 
Dvorak, Carey E., A/OC/T 
Fairley, Carol L., SCA/VO 
Fortna, Diane Elaine, M/MED/EX 
Gabo, Elsie M., SCA/PPT 
Graznak, Judith E., CU/PC 
Haight, Barbara A., D/LOS 
Hathaway, Ann K., M/FSI 
Huffman, B. Keith, Jr., L/NEA 
Hutchinson, Ann P., SCA/PPT 
Kosalwat, Duang Dao V., M/FSI 
Levy, Sherri A., FADRC/LR 
Miller, Nemesia A., SCA/PPT 
Morgan, Fanny G., A/OPR/GS 
Morrison, Robert E., A/FBO/EX 
Owens, Jimmie L., CU/EX/AD 
Pigg, Mary H., EB/OA/AN 

Pijor, Kristina A., A 

Pugh, Marian C., M/MED/EX 
Smart, Valerie E., SCA/PPT 
Snyder, Louise Ann, S-S/S 
Stever, Karen Malloy, BF/FS/FD/V 
Wigodsky, Esther, SCA/PPT 
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